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ABSTRACT 



The project investigated the cijrrent status of California EMR . 
students reassessed by court order in 1969-72, of whom over 11,000 
returned to regular (mostly slow-t;?^k) class. Most received transi- 
tion help, aides or resouro^-fceacfiers . Sampled in 12 representative 
districts were A^iglo, Black, and .Spanish-surnamed decertified students 
matched on sex and ethnicity with regular class and non-decertified 
EMR cases. Attempts to identify differences at EMR placement of those 
later decertified vs. those not produced no results, forcing a con- 
clusion of educational equivalence at tOiat time. On current MAT 
achievement, regular class means were highest, EMR loWest, but regular 
class and decertified distributions greatly overlapped; ' tooth were 
several arade levels below riom.nal placement. Teacher marks of 
achievement and citizership showed ferrelea higher, especially among 
Blacks, with little ethnic difference a'nd little difference between 
regular class and decertified. Teacher questionneire results showed 
most (59%) exgerienced no special problems , -reporting the decertified 
to have the same broad range in social acceptance and adjustment as 
regular class matches, both means tending to be under average for 
their classes. It was concluded that while decertification did not 
make the students average, the students nevertheless tended to succeed 
nearly as well aL regular class match cases. 
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CHAPTER I 
Preface and Overview 



This document is the final report to t> "s Bureau of the Education of , 
the Handicapped of the project, OEG-0-73-52o J, "Correlates of Success in 
Transition of EMR to Regular Class." The report itself ^is followed by 
an extensive appendix, containing the manifold ' forms developed for spe- 
cific procedures of the project; brief handouts or longer papers prepared 
for presentation to such groups as the Council on Exceptional Children 
and the American Association on Mental Deficiency, other speeches and 
papers, manuscripts prepared for journal submission, either in press- or 
in editorial consideration, and other material. .Future reports are pre- 
sently anticipated following the con4)letion of this major taocuinent. 
Interested persons might contact one of the authors for information about 
these. They will be conce- -id with „spin-of f type of analyses of data 
not germane to the main thrust of the project. 

Material and concepts developed in and from this project have thus 
far been presented in a more or less formal way in at least six confer- 
ences or conventions to date, together with incidental presentations 
Via workshops, public addresses, and the like. It is hoped this final 
report will satisfy most of the curiosity of those who have inquired aoout 
tht project, its procedures and its determinations. 

Structure of this report . The Table of Contents giv^s the chapter 
breakdown. Chapter II is a review of the problem and the literature 
while III takes up the specific logic and purpose of the project itself. 
Chapter IV presents the design. Only those who have ventured into real- 
life data gathering under conditions o£ ultra sensitivity about confi- 
dentiality arid informed consent, not to mention highly district-specific 
interpretations and means of maintaining records, will appreciate the 
problems overcome in working in and with twelve jurisdictions. Chapter 
IV also presents a general descriptive picture of the districts and the 
students who were the subjects of the investigation, including coBparative 
gex, ethnic, and other data. Significant here are the consequences of 
our identification of subject pools and the saii«>ling from them, together 
with the contrasts between the group actually studied and those not 
studied because they had moved away (who in turn provided a subsaii5)le 
for pur "mobility study "J . 

Basic follow-back data are presented in V on subject pools and 
samples. Resultjs specific to the basic questions asked about the ed- 
ucational success of the decertified students are presented in Chapter 
VI, beginning with test results on the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
followed by teacher marks and other information of interest. 
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Chapter VII presents resxilts of the mobility study, these -being 
basic to the interpretatiori" of the success findings in Chapter VI* 
Chapter1||pil evaluates the program of traiu',. :ion in the eyes of the 
teacher. ^ ^ ^ • 

Chapter IX provides, the interested reader^with some findings of 
the projedt with respect to the use of standardized achievement batteries 
With special students, r^r procedures led to data of considerable in- 
terest to guidance personnel, special educators, test publishers, and 
school adiainistrators. 

Chapter X provides a summary of findings together with further dis- 
cussion of their Significance, ending with a set of conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The instruments gathered *in the appendix will prove of interest to 
those who may conduct similar studies. Each instrument represents a 
succession of^try-outs in actual field circumstances; it is hoped that 
the formats, the coding categories, etc., will save energy and funds 
for future investigators. The separate reports and other papers, included 
represent specially targeted papers developed during the fiscal life 
of the project; not included are further reports in*curr.ent or future 
preparation. 'V 
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CHAPTER II 



The Problem and Review of the Literatxire 

The project is best seen in the light of historical; developments 
which even now. continue in progress Th^se are larger tkan the special 
or the mains treamed educatio^i qf handicapped learners # they are a part of 
a massive shift m rhe public philosophy about the place and the rights 
of womeh, of minority groups, of the iiistitutional residents. Abetted 
by civil rights" class action suits, there^'li^s been an acceleration of 
changes that had been occurring right along, particularly since Brown 
vs* Board of Education, the landmark Supreme Court determination m 
1954. - ' " , ' \ 

\ The reader is aware of movements variously called advocacy, normali- 
zation, deinstitutionali2a1;ion. mamstreammg, and the like , With 
particular reference to the mildly mentally handicapped learner # formerly 
called the marginal EMR or educable mentally retarded, earLy concern over 
his segreg^ited edXication and his labeling and potential stigmatizdtion 
may be seen as dating back to Johnson's 1 1962/ paradox paper. Johnson, 
with credentials of being one of the most vigd'rous supporters for an 
adequate, educational program tor the^ mildly retarded and one of the chief 
— architects m the expansion of <^uch programs following World War II 
pointed out the disappoii tment nany were beginning to express, primarily 
that the superior education anticipated rn the segregated program could 
not be demonstrated. This concern Iqd to the efficacy studies, reviewed 
below, and to. a civil rights concern as well A second and more vigorous 
xmpetus came^in Dunn's (1968) pa^er which reinforcing Johnson's doubts, 
sounded cle^r alanr. about rhe civil rights isstie. This issue was made 
first in terms of whether the labeled segregation with its great risk of 
stigmatization was too great a price to pay for doubtful benefits of 

^gregation, ^and second in terms <5f the^ increasingly apparent disproportions 
of) minority ethnic stvdents m such labsled programs. First we provide 
"^g^neral review of the literature. 



The Demise pf the Special Class 



Since the appearance of the^ Dunn (1968) article questioning the 
practice of placing mildly retarded children in self-contained special 
classes, the field of special .education has be^n sdbjected to critical 
self-evaluation. At first the debate centered around the practice of 
placing EMR children in such settirTgs, but more recently a much JDroader/ • 
.debate has arisen over the wisdom of moving from a categorical approach 
\o a noncategorical approach m v/hich the delivery of services to'i^hil4ren 
would be without regard»,for their ca tegorical a:^iliation Legislation 



has been passed,' making piacemerit of mj.ldly retarded more difficult, con- 
ventioneer.s have heard the various sides of tnis ipsue, conferences 
have been called which focus exclusively on the categorical/rioncategorical 
issue m special educiation, and more recently the discussion has turned 
mainstrecunihg 
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Some professionals in the field have apparently interpreted Dunn's 
article as "empirical evidence" that EMR classes should be totally 
aboli,shedr although Dunn (1968) did not call for such radical surgery. 
It is clear, however, that historically, many special educators have 
seen the self-ycontained EMR classes as the way to educate children with 
IQ's ranging from 50-70, and this restrictive view has proven stifling 
(MacMillan, 1969). Instead of ;^veloping a variety of ways in which 
services might be provided to children with special learning needs^ we 
came to deliver these serviceii only in the context of the self-contained 
class* 

Dunn (1968) argued against special classes for EMR children on the 
basis of the following: (1) the composition of such classes typically 
consists of a disproportionate number of minority children who are not 
"truly" retarded; (2) such classes'^'have not resulted in academic and 
perj^brial growth of the dimensions originally eacpected, and (3) such prac- 
tices of identifying and labeling result in negative^vself-f ulf illing 
pj;:bphecies and mortifications of the self for those labeled. In a 
resi>onse to Dunn, MacMillan (1971a) has (questioned the evidence on which 
-^^ n's case rests, contending that th e research d o ne t o ^a te on these - 
topics generally has been poorly designed and the results conflicting. 
A discussion of the. literature related to these issues follows: (1> 
the efficacy of special class placement for EMR children; (2) the effects 
of placelhent and labeling on children; (3) the identification process; 
(4) ^:he operation of motivational variables in this population^ and (5) 
a ^^catement of issues 'which need to be researched. 

Efficacy of gfeiecial class placement . A given administrative ,ar- . 
rangement is in itself neither good nor bad. As Goldberg ; Justman, Parson, 
and Hage (1961) noted with regard to the gifted, what counts is what' 
is done with a group once it is established. The argument applies equally 
well to the lower end of the intellectual continuum; hence, poor im- 
plementation should not be confused with a "poor administrative a'rrange- 
jnent." In fact, a debate over the best placement for EMR. children, 
special class versus regular class, seems to be an academic exercise 
which helps little in deciding the most efficacious way to provide needed 
services to a specific child. , ^ . 

For any given child, the better placement depends on a whole host 
of variables \inspecified in the question of the ef£icacy of special 
or regular classes fot a low IQ child. Among the questions cited by 

MacMillan.. jsixes. „__.™ - - . - 

(1) How competent are the teachers in each setting for dealing 
with the specific characteristics of the chil<^ in question? 

(2) To. what extent has the child developed prerequisite readiness 
skills in the regular class? 

* 

(3) How does the child respond to the consequences likely^ to be 
used in the regular > class? 
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(4) What is the general level of functioning of other children 
in the regular class, or to what degree will that child de- 
viate from the other children? 

(5) Does the regular class teacher have the time needed to accom- 
modate this child? (1971a, p. 2) 

With few exceptions (e.g., Goldstein, Moss, s Jordan, 1965), the 
efficacy studies were poorly designed, replete with sampling biases 
which in combination render the results uninterpretable . In a survey 
published by the U.S. Office of Education, Franseth and Koury (1966) 
found no clear support for either homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping 
in terms of academic achievement or social/emotional adjustment. For 
example, both the Cassidy and Stanton (1959) and Thurstone (1960) studies 
found EMR children in regular classes to exceed those in special classes 
on academic achievement./ Yet, in r^either of the studies were subjects 
randomly assigned to one^of the two treatments. Specifically, the 
question is: Had those EMR children been allowed to remain- in regular 
classes simply be cause they were achieving better academically?/ 



In the one study where subjects were assigned at randoitT (Goldstein 
et al., 1965), EMRs in the regular class were found to achieve signi- 
ficantly higher in reading at tiio end of a two-year period; however, 
by the end of the four-year period the children in the self-contained 
class had caught up to the former, group. Hence, Blackman and Heintz 
(1966) concluded that this study, the best of the series, did little 
to undermine 30 years of research on the efficacy of special class pl^ce 
ment, in that special class children did not achieve any better .than 
did those placed in the regular grades. In a series of studies (Bacher,. 
1965; Baldwin, 1958; Blatt, 1958; Carroll, 1967; Diggs, 1964; Kern & 
Pfaeffle, 1962; Mayer, 1966; Stanton & Cassidy, 1964) the findings con- 
sistently indicate that differences in achievement between these al- 
ternative placements are negligible. If a trend can be trusted in light 
of the methodological weaknesses,, it would seem that there is at best 
a slight advantage in regular class placement on academic achievement. 

Using a dependent measure other than the typical achievement measures. 
Porter and Milazzo (1958) studied social competence and economic ef- 
ficiency as outcomes of special and regular class placement for EMR 
children. They studied the subjects in. their adulthood, and found that 
post-school adjustment of children who had been enrolled in^special 
classes was marKedly superior to that of equally retarded children who 
had remained in regular classes. Again, the small sampl^ size (12 in 
each group) and the lacK of random assignment render these findings 
questionable. Two points that bear emphasizing, however, are that de- 
pendent measures other th^rt^academic achievement may fee mftpe ^telli?kg and valid 
when considering the effectiveness of a certain program,^ and that longi- 
tudinal studies may be necessary in order to obtain certain of these 
measures. > 

The above studies all compared regular class with segregated class 
placement. There was an older series of studies which did not contrast 
the special class with the regular, but merely reportedgon the adult 
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status of those who had been in EMR-type special education. The typical 
finding was that the vast majority of former EMR students were not labeled 
in any way nor were they distinguishable on criteria of social and eco- 
nomic success from their work peers. There was some evidence of attempts 
to hide their educational history, A good review of these older studies 
is to be found in Goldstein (1964). 

A further dependent measure commonly used is social/emotional 
adjustment. Methods of assessing this dimension have varied from study 
to study, making comparisons of results difficult. Going back to the 
studies discussed earlier, Cassidy and Stanton (1959) used teacher 
ratings as one measure, while Thurstone (I960) used a sociometric de- 
vice. In the former case, the validity of the teachers' ratings is 
questionable because of the different frames of reference, while the 
latter procedure makes the results difficult to compare, since accept- 
ance within a special class is hardly comparable to acceptance in a 
class with higher ability children. Meyerowitz (1962, 1967) working 
on the Goldstein et al.- (1965) project, studied the effects of place-; . 
ment on personality character istics of the subjects. Us ing the Illinois 
Index of Self~DiiogS~ti^, he .touna tnat chixaren in speciaT-cass^eB 
weru more self-derogatory than those in regular classes. This scale 
(USD), however, is an instrument with unknown validity and reliability. 

Some, such as Goldstein (1963), have argued that the types of studies 
cited above have led to speculation which has only looked at one side 
of the coin. Goldstein writes: 

There are those who wish to avoid the false positives in- 
herent in early placement . They express the very reasonable 
fear that some children will be tainted unjustifiably with 
the label "retarded" if they are admitted to a special class 
at age six and later gain intellectually beyond ^he upper 
^ limits for such classes. However, we must not overlook the 
fact that such a child, through his adequate achievement 
in an appropriate regular class placement, stands an excel- 
lent chance of erasing the label. ^. 

Instead of becoming preoccupied solely with, labels and stig- 
ma, we might do well to look at the other side of the coin 
and ask what effects delayed placement has on the personality 
^ development of the child, the status he acquires among his 
regular class peers, and the pressures placed on the family. 
In all justice, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
^ e retarded ch ild in the regular class can be and frequently 



is labeled by his peerfe in much the same way as children 
in special classes. (1963, pp. 12, 52) 



Some empirical evidence is available oa the last point made, 
by Goldstein. Johnson (1950) and Johnson and Kirk (1950) studied the 
social position of retarded children in regular classes. Unfortunately, 
the sampling problems discussed earlier regarding efficacy studies con- 
taminates the findings of these studies as well. A type of psychological 
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segregation was found typical for retardates in regular class place- 
ments in both studies. Johnson (1950) did, however, find approximately 
5 per cent of the retarded identified as "stars" on a sociometric de- 
vice. It would be interesting to have descriptions of these children, 
in- that th^y might indicate characteristics associated with high social 
standing in a regular claas which could aid us in determining which" 
EMR children might profit from such placements. ' -t^ .. 

While Dunn (1968) cites Kirk's (1964) review as supportive of his ^ 
contention that retarded pupils make as much or more progress in ^regular 
grades 'as they do in special education, he fails to include Kirk's 
(1964) mention of the pitfalls inherent in the studies which deal with 
the Special versus regular class debate; 

(1) Problems in sampling— taking in situ groups to compare. 

(2) Lack of control over the length of time spent in special 
classes prior to the evaluation. 



(3) Lack of delineation of a special class, the curriculum, or 
the teacher qualifications. 

(4) Measurement instruments used in the studies often improvised, 
and therefore of questionable validity and reliability., 

Kirk goes on to conclude that "until we obtain well-controlled studies 
of a longitudinal nature, our opinions about the benefits or detriments 
of special classes will remain partly in the realm of conjecture (p. 
63)." 

The teacher variable has defied educational researchers in eval- 
uating curricula and administrative arrangements since the beginning 
of educational research. Likewise, the failure to control this variable 
has plagued the attempts at evaluating special classes. Any particular 
low-IQ child placed with the "right" teacher, regardless of the admini- 
strative arrangement, is likely to benefit. Unfortunately the reverse 
is just as true. Davis (1970) argued that because of the demand for 
more and more teachers in classes for the Mentally retarded, specified 
requirements for credentialling are frequently modified or postponed. 
While one would not consider being operated on by a surgeon operating 
on a "postponement of requirements" or being defended in a court of 
law by a lawyer operating on a "partial fulfillment of requirements," 
we seem satisfied to allow children identified as needing special teach- 
ing • ikills to learn under a teacher whose preparation fails to. meet 
minimal standards as set by a particular state. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the children assigned to such a setting have not progressed^^at 
a rate considered appropriate? To what extent are the "failures" of 
special classes attributable to the administrative arrangement, ger ^, 
se, and to what to the teachers inadequacies? 

Related to the above discussion is the possibility that teachers 
of the mentally retarded- enjoy little stratus in the schools. Studies 
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by Jones and Gottfried (1966) and Meyers (1964) had teachers and student 
teachers respectively rate the prestige of teachers of various excep- 
tionalities (e.g.r severely retarded, blind, gifted, orthopedically 
handicapped). They found that teachers of the EMR enjoy little status 
among colleagues and individuals in teacher training. The most dramatic 
finding., however, was that the teachers of the EMR rated themselves 
lower than they were rated by regular classroom teachers. Hence, not 
only are they assigned little prestige'^ in the schools, but they appear 
to accept the lack of prestige as being justified. If the above find- 
ings are taken at face value they well might s\«)port Dunn; however, 
it may also reflect a phenomenon related to the type of teacher attracted 
to this phase of special education. If we attract those threatened 
by regular classes, or those who are not as capable as regular class 
teachers, then the failure of special classes must not be interpreted 
as a failure of the administrative arrangement £er se , but rather a 
failure of implementation. If we cannot determine how to individualize 
in a setting where there is one teacher for 15 to 18 sttidents, are 
we ready to advise on how individualization can occur in a setting 
with 30 children and one teacher? 

Effects of labeling ^ Dunn (1968) has noted that a cfiild does 
not carry the label '^mentally retarded" around as a badge of distinc- 
tion, an observation which goes without mention. His citing of the 
research of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) as supportive of this is 
somewhat disconcerting in light o£ Thorndike^ s eritique-of that research; 

Alas^ it is so defective technically that one can only re- 
gret that it even got beyond the eyes of the original in- 
vestigators! Though the volume may be an effective addition 
to educational propagandizing, it does nothing to raise 
the standards of educational research, (1968^ p. 708). 

Obviously, the effects of the label do not operate as a self-fulfilling^ 
prophecy in all cases. MacMillan argued, that, if the negative effects ^ 
of a disability label, such as mentally retarded, operated so simplistically, 
the problem would be easily solved. Could' one extrapolate so easily 
from the Rosenthal and Jacobson work as is implied by Dunn, "the problem 
could be solved immediately by simply re-labeling the children under 
consideration "gifted' and thereby increase the teachers' expectancy 
for them to succeed (1971a, p. 6)." However^' the operation of some- 
thing like a self-fulfilling prophecy seems to be a reasonable hypo- 
thesis in certain instances (e.g., Beez, 1970). 

From their review of the literature, Meyers, Sundstrom and Yoshida 
. (1974) proposed a summary of the process which is hypothetically neces- 
sary for the irreversibility of the labeling process. The process is 
as follows s 

(a) Labels bias the teacher's perception of the child's capabi- 
lities on certain salient dimensions as ability and academic work, 

(b) those perceptions are translated into observable behavior which 
communicate expectancies to the child, (c) the child then behaves 
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.according to the teacher definition of the child, (d) those be- 
haviors are consistent with the original perception^ and (e) the 
process is again initiated (p* 19) . 

These hypothesized operations point out the shortcomings of reducing 
a highly complex process of teacher-student interaction to one of pre- 
suming that special class placement necessarily lead to lower teacher 
expectancies which bias student achievement. The reader is referred'' 
to Meyers, Sundstrom and Yoshida (1974) for a thorough presentation 
Of the literatureo However- a brief discussion of the salient points 
made in that review is presented below. . . 

Ample evidence suggests that lay persons associate negative stereo- 
types and attitudes with descriptions of hypothetical mentally retarded 
individuals (Guskin, 1963^ Hollinger & Jones, 1970/ Jones. 1972)^. Similar 
results are found "for samples of regular elementary and secondary teachers 
who either underestimated achievement levels of hypothetical students 
labeled EMR or stated that they would be least prepared to teach EMR 
students as compared with other types of handicapped children (Meyers, 3964; 9iotel, 

-fanOT-^-Mc GuLLiyaii, l Q 72 ^^-ft^thcmgh-t li e attitudinal res e arch cl ear4:^ • 

demonstrates the saliency of the perceived difference 'between the normal 
and retarded labels , this line of investigation does not at>swer the 
crucial question of how teachers interact with special students in 
the classroom. \ 

The teacher expectancy literature is extensive not only in the 
number of studies conducted, but also in the paradigms usedo This broad 
scope has contributed to inconsistent results, that is. some studies 
find expectancy biases and others none. For ex^ple . Rosenthal andr 
Jacobson. (1968)' randomly selected students wfepse teachers were told 
that the student was likely to &how significant intellectual grbwth 
in the nfear future = Based upon gain scores on an intelligence test, 
the authors concluded that the high expectancy group at all grade levels . 
imt>roved' more than the control group. However, the results of the 
study have been criticized^ on methodological grounds (Snow. 1969? Tliomdike, 
1968) o -^furthermore.. replications of that study have produced- nonsig- 
nificant results (ClaiboEnr 1969; Dusek & O^Connell. 1973) as have 
the few that have used special education children (Gozali & Meyen, 
1970; Soule, 1972).,^ 

Investigators have also given artificial expectancies like the 
Rosenthal- JacPbson manipulation to "teachers'" ..(at times, student-teachers, 
undergraduate education majors) interacting with students in dyadic , , 
or small group learning situations (Beez - 1968i Rothbart, Dalfen & 
Barrett. 1971) , The results of these studies show that expectancies 
are formed by the teacher is the result of a label given to the child 
prior to interaction with him.' That is. students labeled "high" achievers 
receive more positive interaction than control or "low" achievers „ 
However these studies were conducted over a short period of time which 
does not account for possible changes in expectancies as the result 
of prolonged period pf interaction, usually found m the typical class- 
room setting between teacher and student. 
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Yoshida and Meyers (1975) tested the time parameter. They pre- 
sented a video-tape to elementary and EMR teachers depicting a Black 
elementary grade student who was said to be either in a 6th grade or 
an EMR classroom. The teachers were told that the student had b^en 
trained in concept formation over a period of eight weeks, and that 
the tape, would show four successive testings of the student in con- 
cept formation at two week intervals. After each test was shown, the 
teachers estimated the future achievement level of the child m con- 
cept formation. The student's performance on the tasks was contrived 
to present an increasing trend in correct responses for the sequence 
of trials. The results showed that the EMR label did not elicit lower 
expectancy scores than the regular class label for any of the fpur 
predic':ions. Thus, the teachers increased their predictions on each 
trial indicating that they were sensitive to changes in the student s 
behavior which resulted in the revision of their expectancies. Similar 
results of increasing' achievement test scores over an academic year 
have been found for .regular students who were ranked by their teachers 
in the lower quarter «>f ;the rrlass (Dusek S O'Comae^Ll, 1973) ; the up- 
ward trend in achievdroent scores was maintained for the same group 
- in the following y e ar (O'C o nnell ^-Dusek^ Wheeler,. 1914X^ In shorlu- 
low status labels or position in plass do not necessarily preclude 
either revisions of ei^ectancies or achievement in academic subjects . 

The teacher e:qpeCtancy bias controversy is far from over. The 
investigations reviewed above highlight the eoHplex nature of the self- 
fulfilling prophesy phenomenon. Several points have been made con- 
cerning the expectancy process. (1) Attitudes toward labels such as 
"EMR" have been shown to be negative, however, one cannot assume a 
direct relationship between these attitudes and teacher-student be- 
havior. (2) Teacher expectancy studies have been almost exclusively 
conducted on "regular" classroom sample ^ the few that have used spe- 
cial education situations have found no, effects by artificially in- ^ 
ducing expectancies a la Pygmalion. (3) The Beez-type studies which 
show biased effects due to labels do not account for possible changes 
m expectancies as the result of prolonged periods of interactions 
such as an academic year. (4) Expectancies do not necessarily result 
in precluding progress m academic subjects, even for those students 
who are said to be enrolled in special classes. Although teacher ex- 
pectancies may operate in the special classrooms under certain con- 
ditions, the results from studies reviewed here sho.w that si35)listic 
approaches to the hypothesized effect are inappropriate. More investi- 
gations are required which attempt to systematically study the vari- 
ables which account for the development, revision, and maintenance 
of teacher expectancies as well as their effects on teacher behavior 
and student performance in the natural setting of the classroom. 

It seems reasonable to hypothesize that deficit labels do affect 
how persons so labeled behave and how those outside of that population 
behave toward those so labeled. In the first instance, there is simply 
too little evidence to make any definitive statements. In the latter 
case, studies (Hollmger s Jones, 1970; Meyers, Sitkei & Watts, 1964) 
found that among laymen, tjie term "mental retardate" was perceived 
as more stigmatizing, since it was frequently associated with physical 
disability and mental illness— viewing it pessimistically and with 
denigration.' Obviously^ there is much research needed on the specific 
effects of disability labels on children. 
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The evidence cited by Dunn as supportive of the negative iinpact 
of such labels warrants a closer look. CSoffman (1961) does, in fact, 
discuss the stripping and mortification of the self— important conr 
cepts indeed in understanding the careers of inmates of institutioi^s 
such as monasteries, military camps, prisons, and mental hospitals. 
Note, however, that the institutions mentioned do not even include 
institutions for the mentally retarded. Among the degrading experiences 
described (Goffman, 1957) are the removal of personal clothing and^ 
possessions, the restrictions on privacy, the reduction of independ- 
ence of movement and decision, the restridtion of communication with 
the outside world. These experiences are hardly typical ir a special 
class for the EMR. Hence, extrapolation of findings from these set- 
tings to a setting (i.e., self-contained EMR class) which is AOt an 
institution and contains individuals who are labeled in an altogether 
different manner from the above groups seems risky at best. At .the 
same time, Dunn failed to mention the work of Edgerton and Sabagh (1962) 
which did apply Goffman' s constructs to patients m an institution 
for the mentally retarded. These investigators studied stripping and 
mortification as they applied to the careers of the mentally retarded 
__aiui-their findings v'-^'- f^onsistent with thos ^ of Goffman (1961) . 

Edgerton and Sabagh (1962) 'suggest that the mortifications of 
the self may be fewer within institutions for the high-grade retarded 
than is the case on the outside. In fact, for the high-grade retarded 
there may be certain aggrandizements of the self accrued as a result 
of having low-grade retardates vAth whom to compare himself for greater 
social success within the institution, the support and approval from 
ward personnel, and the opportunity for validation of his normality 
provided by his peers. As noted by Cromwell (1963), these «guments 
4re reminiscent of the rationale presented by Johnson and Kirk (1950) 
with regard to the EMR 'in special classes » That is, the social posi- 
tion of the EMR is .improved when placed in a setting where the mean 
IQ is reduced. 

rhe effect a label such as mentally retarded has on a given child 
' depends on a variety of variables. To begin with it is necessary to 
examine his preidentification career. To what extent has the child 
been labeled "dumb" or'"stupid" by peers or others (e.g. , 'parents, 
teachers, and other adults)? To what extent has he been isolated or 
rejected socially in the regular class and in other social situations? 
Answers to these questions provide clues to the extent to which the 
self has suffered mortifications before he has. been formally labeled 
and place^. 

Secondly, one must assess whether or not the child accepts or 
rejects these external evaluations. If he rejects them, he is also 
likely to reject the "mentally retarded" label when the educators try 
to attach that to him. Edgerton and Sabagh (1962) describe children 
coming from minority families of low socioeconomic status as follows: 
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This nonacceptance may have been facilitated by several cir- 
ciunstances. For instetnce, the entire family of the retarded 
person may have been rejected and mortified by the community 
at large and feel the need to protect its members agkinst 
the onslaught, of * authorities.'' Many of the mentally retarded 
come from families of low ethnic or socioeconomic status, 
acnd the family members may have had h\amiliating experiences 
with law enforcement or welfare agencies. '-Such a family will 
protect its members against those who 'acuse-' them of mental 
retardation, and may not even. believe that the accused ac- 
tually is retarded, since his intellectual level may not be 
much below that of his relatives. To them^ this may simply 
be another instance of discrimination against the whole family. 
(1962, pp. 265-266) 

la such an instance r that child may be immunized against mortifications 
of the self in which case the label may have far less effect than would 
be the case where the child accepts the label as accurate. 

Once a child is ide n^ i f i ftri , lah^lpH. and plrinf^ri in a spec i a l niass, 

it would again be helpful to understand whether he accepts the label 
as accurate or whether he denies the accuracy of such a label. Should 
a child reject the label and find himself in a class with children of 
clearly inferior status, he is able to derive certain aggrandizements 
by means of comparison. Hence., he renews his attempt to define the 
self as adequate and rejects those things that challenge such a posi- 
tive self'-perception. It may be that for some low IQ children the spe- 
cial class provides a haven which supports his denial of retardation, 
whereas a regular class would confront him with evidence and confirma- 
tion of his retardation in that his peers would be clearly superior 
academically. Such a situation would confirm the accuracy of such dero- 
gatory labels and disarm the child of his defense mechanisms. 

Weyerowitz (1962^ 1967) did study the effects of placement on 
personality characteristics of the mentally retarded^ and it-was done 
within the context of a study in which the subjects we^r^ randomly as- 
signed to classes (i.e., Goldstein et al.» 1965). He did find more 
self- derogation in children placed in special classes; however, the 
findings are based on an instrument (Illinois Index of Self Derogation) 
of unknown validity and reliability. 

MacMillan, Jones, and Aloia^ s (1974) recent comprehensive jreview^ 
or tih^e liter a^^ o'F BieTrintally^^ on 

a host of outcomes (e.g.. self-concept^ peer acceptance / post-school 
adjustment) failed to reveal the negative effect to be so widely ac- 
cepted. However, the posture assumed by the civil rights courts is 
essentially that the burden of proof lies with those who would Isabel, 
who must show that labeling is in the interests of the child. 
Although the negative effect has not been persuasively demonstrated, 
in the absence of conclusive evidence in either direction in the eyes 
of the counts, ''no label" is the preferred alterrxative. 
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• Interest in classification and labeling has apparently been given 

a huge project coordinated by Professor Nicholas nol^a* The products 
of that venture are iir^ressive and should be ^consulted by the inter- 
ested reader (see Hobbs, 1975a, 1975b, 1975c), since labeling is ap- 
proached m a variety of wciys (perspective of parents, chai^ren, funding 
agencies) and extcmt research summarized. 

In conclusion, we do not yet understand all the effects of place- 
ment on personality. On the one hand we find evidence (Meyerowitz, 
1962) indicating that the' child suffers in such a special class, while 
on the other the evidence indicates that he suffers in a regular class 
(Johnson, 1950; Johnson/ & Kirk, 1950). In other words, according to 
the evidence the child cannot win—but all of the evidence is of ques- 
tionable validity in terms of sampling bias , lack of control of pre- 
placement experiences, and the questionable nature of the criterion 
instruments. 

Identification process . One point made by Dunn (1968) is that 
numerous minority children are inappropriately labeled as EMR. The 

qfign ? ^^ -t -a^ h^^ ^^^^^^ lah^l v pt^;- nrnbahlv QPfir a tPS in dirftct op po^ — 

sition to the potential advantages accrued to reduced pupil/teacher 
ratio of the special class. It is only fair to indicate that special 
educators have not always had a share of control over the identifica- 
tion and placement of children into their special classes. The usual 
admissions and discharge committee may consist of everyone of signi- 
ficance except the special class teacher. The identification is general- 
ly initiated by the child's regular j^Jass teacher, followed by a psy- ^ 
chologist's study, upon which the .A fiU' committee consisting of the 
psychologist, principal, physician, etc.,' decide first to identify the 
child as eligible for EMR, and secondly* to place, the placement oftentimes 
being delayed because of lack of space in the special program. The 
point of these remarks is that it was not necessarily special education 
which perpetrated the alleged labeling, but the entire system by which 
education operates (Ashurst, Meyers, 1973).' 

A second matter of significance is that such' charges as Dunn's — 
of inappropriate labeling of minority children is in one sensfe beside 
the point if one is concerned with a best educational placement. That 
one subcultural group should have required more special educational 
attention than another was never intended, but was found out after the i; 
processes had been operating. The ethnic disproportioi5 probably would . 

have been seen as a logical outcome of ^disadvantaged ) , 

and^oromunity Tnv^^ \ 
with stigmatization. We later take up more fully the shift of attention , 
from educationaf ne^d to validity of EMR label. ^ \ 

The precise reason so much consideration went into the develop- ^ 
ment of a flexible definition of mental retardation by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency with the support of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health was to deal with the borderline cases (Heber, 
1959; revised, 1961; Grossman, 1973). Severely and profoundly retarded 
individuals are identified with a minimum of difficulty, but borderline 
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cases require careful attention. The most current: definition is: "Mental 
retardation refers to subaverage general intellectual functioning which 
originates during the developmental period and is associated with im- 
pairment in adaptive behavior. 

Clearly^ three specific criteria must be met before an individual 
is to be considered retarded: (1) IQ'is at least two standard deviations 
below the population meeui; (2) mental retardation must occur prior to 
age 16; and (3) there must be evidencjfe indicating impaired adjustment. 
The absence of any one of the three criteria should preclude placement 
in a speial class. In practice^ an intelligence test may on occasion 
be used to "justify the label "mentally retarded' (Dunn, 1968/ p. 9)"; 
however, such a practice goes on in violation of criteria constituted 
to^determine the presence of the condition or state labeled a^ mentally 
retarded. 

Most professionals in the field of mental retardation feel some- 
what uneasy about the reliance "-of IQ in diagnosing retardation, par- 
ticularly when dealing With borderline cases involving minority children 

_from culturally different backgrounds, — Clausen (1967) stated what -aany-- 

others have come to realize when atteirypting to use the AAMD classifi- 
catipi^^-^^^^ naiaelyT- that there are few guidelines for determining ■ 
an impairment in adaptive behavior. As a result one makes extremely 
subjective evaluations of "social adequacy"; hence, cliniciauis , ignore 
social adequacy and make the diagnosis orr the basis of general intellectual 
functioning alone. 

Alternative tacks may be taken m attempts to deal with the above 
problem. Clausen (196?) suggested the cut-offs be dropped from one ^ 
standard deviation below the mea^n (i.e.. IQ = 84 or 85) to two stauidard 
deviations (i.e*f IQ = 68-70) for evidence of subaverage intellectual 
functioning. While the earlier definition of mental retardation (Heber, 
1961> by the AAMD adopted SD below the mean for the IQ cut-off; the 
most recent revision (Grossman, 1973) used 2 SDs. This latter posture 
holds that below IQ = 70 or 75 individuals tend to show evidence of 
impaired social adaptive behavior caused by the low level of intellectual 
functioning (Clausen, 1967, p. 473). This would appear to be Dunnes 
preference. In one address^ Dunn (1970) set the following IQ cut-offs 
for EMR placements Anglo children-? IQ 70,^ American-^^Indian children, 
IQ » 65; emd mner-city B lack children,, IQ - 55. Such limits are arbitrary 
and still reflect a-^psychometric de|iinitiqn of retardation of which 
Dunn (1968) critical. _ _^ . , . , 

Dunn's (1968) charges against school psychologists went xinanswered 
\intil the publication of a recent monograph by Meyers^ Sundstrom, and 
YCshida (1974) . Their penetrating critique of research pertinent to 
the assessment of minority children reported no conclusive support for 
any., of the following veuriables frequently cited as unfair to minority 
children 2 biracial testing pretest information self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy^ etc. These results do not indicate that the minority child's 
performauice is not affected by these variables—only that the evidence 
thus far generated has not revealed such a bias. Similar conclusions 
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were reached by Sattler (1970) in a comprehensive review of extant evi- 
dence on psychological testing of ethnic minority children. 

To date^ the evidence should make us extiemely cautious in the 
administration, scoring, and intei:i:/retation of intellic^nce test re- 
sults- The developmental literature does reveal differences between 
ethnic groups on motivation anxiety, language, and expectancy for 
failure which may well serve to depress performance. However, these 
variables have been demonstrated in non-standardized learning tasks 
and await replication under standardized test conditions., furthermore, 
the evidence on translating tests into Spanish have not been promising 
{Sattler, i^70^. - ^ 

A recent article by Cronbach (1975) puts the present controversy 
over mental testing in historical perspective. In a related article 
by Cleary* Humphreys. Kendrick, & Wesman (1975) r the report of an APA - 
ad hoc committee^ the authors argued forcefully for the restrained and 
cautious interpretation of intelligence tests administered to disad- 

• vantaged youngsters. In addition^ they defended the fairness of the 

tiQsts based-jm^ Hpnr<^ of r^ g rp>fiRion lines for Black and Caucasian 

children derived from mental test scores and educational outcomes. 
They contended tiiatr-suchr-ana^lyses fail to reveal either overprediction 

..for Caucasian subjects or underprediction for Black subjects. However, 
they noted the need for such analyses prior to any statements about 
the fairness of the tests for predicting any non-educational outcomes. 

Another approach would be to develop more objective means of as- 
sessing adaptive behavior which would be valid for use with borderline 
children of minority status. Such an attempt has been made by Mercer 
(1971) on an experimental basis. Her adaptive behavior Scales and 
pluralistic norms provide an interesting and promising alternative to 
the strict psychometric classification system used hy some. 

It has been the experience of many in special education that com- . 
mittees charged with considering EMR placement for a child approach 
the "Cask with far more consideration than was implied, by Dunn^ Before 
such a conference is called, two bits of information are already avail- 
able* First, the child's performance in the regular class has been 
poor enough, by comparison to the class as a whole, to attract the teacher's 
attention. Second, an individual intelligence test (usually supple- 
mented by an entire battery of tests) has been administered on which 

the child scores below the district cut-of f for EMR (usu ally IQ pf 70) . 

T^iTsTsThow^^^ p\2)lic schools (Ashurst, & Meyers, 

1973) .• " 

The possibility of - bias in intelligence testing of minority children, 
however , should sensitize those responsible for making assessments to 
the necessary relationship between examiner and examinee (Riessman, 
1962) to insure the ppti^l performance by the child (Pasamanick, & Knobloch, 
1955) . Psychologists aAd psychometrists charged with evaluating children 
from different social and/or ethnic j^ckgrounds might find the procedures 
reported in Hertzig Birqh. Thomas, and Mendez (1968) or the ^optimizing" 
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test conditions used by Zigler and Butterfield (1968) as helpful in 
countering, this potential source of biase 

One may argue that tests of intelligence in use are cult'^rally 
biased and thereby discriminate against the minority child. However, 
they are biaised in the same direction as are the school.s. As a result, 
these instruments do have rather good predictive validity on a short, 
term basis. Taken m combination (regular class problems plus low 
IQ) . these bits of evidence tell us that this child is likely to con- 
tinue encounteting problems if he is left m the regular classroom and 
presented with a standard curriculum. ^ In other words, this child needs 
something ^'specialo ^In this context, special education is not synony- 
mous with self- contained classes. 

Among minority children meeting the two criteria specified above, 
there are at least several typ es of children. 

(1) Biimgual children (e.g.^? Chicano Puerto Rican) in need of 
accommjdation in the area of language , but who^ genotypically 
speakxhg, ^re not defective or retarded. 

(2) Children trom environments described as impoverished, in that 
they are lacking in materials or experiences considered be- 
neficial -to-^-child m adjusting to the school. Again, these 
chxldren are not genotypically retarded. 

{3) Children who have developed failure sets*-i.e., who have poor 
sel^-concepts and expect to fail before they even attempt 
a task. t 

(4) Children of dull-normal ability with so much emotional over- 
lay that their performance m school and on the intelligence 
test IS depressed below the district cjat-off « 

(5) Children who simply received a poor genetic pool or suffered 
prenatal, paranatal, or post-natal damage resulting in lowered 
cognitive capacity.. These children are genotypically retarded. 

Obviously, one could go on to specify greater numbers of types 
and any typology suffers from ignoring wi thin-type variance. However, 
the point to be made concerns the nature of the "something special" 
needed by each of^tl^e types of minority children of low IQ described. ^ 
'•'Tfi"'wh'at''xiTid"ot-'aam^ 
mally benefit? In some -cases (such as those described in 2 and 3 above) 
a resource specialist as described by Dunn, may be sufficient. In 
others, (such as 1. 4. and 5) a more intensive progran;! may be needed. 
Some, m fact, may be best off m a self-contained special class! In 
none of the cases should the child be allowed to flounder m a regular 
class with no ancillary services. . 

Before leaving the topic of placement, it should be mentioned that^ 
many minority children whose IQs alone wouid. warrant EMR placement remain 
in rec^aar classes. In her demographic, study. Mercer (1971) identified 
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a group of children she' labeled as eliqibles- -defined simply '4s IQ below 
79 but for a variety of reasons had never been referred by teacher^ 
or consider e(a for placement, if tesited land they are not individually 
tested if they have not been referred) they show eligible" IQs for 
EM|l placement. The teachers, whose notes in the cumulative recx)rds 
do note that such children. are slow learners.- indicate an ability to 
cope with the learning problems they presented in these children (Mercer, 
1971) o There has been ^no reason to refer, to test, or to label.? Note 
that/ the typical schopl practrice has not been ro-look for low ^Qs but 
rathei to permit the child and^teacher to get along fa^rst before the 
application of the ps^^chometric, - \ 

^ • • 

The shift of attention from educational need to the v alidity of 
a' label . The above reveal^^that the concern seeps to have been whom 
to call retarded rather than how to educate a child with a learning handi- 
cap. Mercer's (197 3) attempt to make' appropriate allowance for non- 
academic non-school adaptation attends to the^ appropriateness of the 
label rather than to the need for a spe.cial .learning piJogram. The low- 
ering of the IQ gui'de lines, by the stat^ leaves unanswered the question 
^ahQut._the leaxning -difficulties of ^thoaejao- longer tQ_J3e. EMR placed. 
It is well to note a few pdlnts of historical perspective. Many of . 
those programs, later called '^EMR" were initially called "special train- 
.ing> they were carried on with an avowed intention of providing an 
academic education fox those slow to le^rn in regular class and for 
whom special methods and smaller class size would be^'elpful. jt was 
only later that the umbrella term ^^mental retardation" was applied up- 
ward from the more frankly biomedical retarded^ children to. these es- 
sentially normal children who typically are not identified as different 
before school age and disappear into the labor force without a label 
after leaving school. That is* '^EMR'* was not inteftded seriously as 
a toedical-model diagnosis but a label for pe-rsone. and, programs concerning 
the mentally slow but otherwise normal childreri, this pertained mostly 
to the so-called borderline cases o • ' 

The label of retarded together 'with the ethnic disproportions of 
those who wore the label diverted attention from the educational con- 
cern to the concern of who is 'truly retarded.- It pulled the empha- 
sis away from the reality that the child had not been doing well aca- 
demically for two or three ^ears tc considerations of biased testing , , 

(Meyers, 1973* Meyers Sundstrom, & Yoshlda, 1974).- 

. ^ ■* • i »» 

For many there was an automatic association o^ ''|MR"' with a medical 

iiibdel'type'of me always dboit^'d to be de^ndent, 

and It was this form of thinking which led- to the civil rightaVssue's, _ 
especially as it was becoming clear that the general piialic thought 
in terms of the medical model and that stigma attended the wearing of-, 
the label, ' " 

Meantime a child with the forms of learning needs represehted in 
the borderline EMR levels could have his n^ds served only in such a 
labeled-segregated special class or in a regular class. There was no 
third alternative. California's recent history ghows a series of at- ^ 
tenjJts to secure nonlabeled, noncategor ical special assistance for learning 



handicapped children. The legislature was not responsive, and did not 
attend to the matter till court action mandated it. That is to say. 
there being no special help but that for the labeled group xt .gemed 
to be hfecessary to violate a child's civil rights to secure him some 
form of special education. 

'a recent development should help give accent to the Ecin*- %-e make. 
California law has always specified that a child to be pld ed m EMR > 
was to have his retardation certified by an individual int-i - . -nsncfe 
test. The law does not say that all children are to be sciee-'.f J by 
individual intelligence tests » Implicitly the law. acknowledged what 
has been 'the practice, that children for EMR placement would f:-3t ce 
. found to experience graVe difficui|:y, and if retardation were suspec-ed 
to be the cause, that fact would be verified by testing. This nieant 
in effect that the child could. not be placed unless he met the cffi- 
.cial guideline IQ. The law does not say in any way whatsoever thac 
•children^i'with low IQs ' are to be sought, identified as MR. and '.hen 
placed: Any practice like this was in violation of ethjcs ^r.i the spirit 
of the law (thou^ a few sfihopl districts have been known tc tr.ke some 
such steps to fill empty special, class seats) . 

The reqent event was that the State 'Board, in response tc very 
recent (19?5) continued litigation in the Larry P. case, temporarjly 
banned any placement into EMR on the basis of testing. The pt^ycholQ- 
gists quickly rose- to point 6ut that the Bo^rd had taken from their 
hands the very basis by which they could keep a. child out of such a 
placement, leaving him defenseless, as it were, against arbitrary place- 
ment. To generalize, the medical model, Jias been of use hot only tc 
identify for placement but also to avoid it (Ashurst> & Meyers, 1971). 

- - Motivational variables . Any discussion of grouping, of. which special 

classes are one form, must ultimately consider the f lexibilitj^- ex. 

"1.7ifrexibTlit^7"ofli particular grdi^^ arrangement. Speoifil classes 
for low-IQ children came to be considered the best way to educate such ., 
children. Paradoxically, a fj-eld committed to^individual dxffer.ences 
appears to have assumed a hfamogeneity , within the group now "labeled^ . 
"mentally retarded." Despite the failure of evidence to sappott cori- . 
clusively the special class arrangement, children achieving -IQs xn the 
EMR range have been placed in such classes ',and taught "the EMR curri- 
culum," since it was assumed that they shtre common charactfeFi^stips, 
About the onlv characteristic on which there is* any commonality is _on 
'IQ (see Berkson, 1966), while on virtually every other characteristic , 
there is as great, if not greater, intragroup variability as among 
nonretarded children. Yet the adaptations which occurred have been ■ 
principally cognitive adaj^tatiooftcof the environment. ■ • 

In an earlier article, "MacMillan (1971b) argued that attempts to • 
adapt the environment in special classes for low IQ children have been 
basically cognitive adaptations. It is as if the line of reaspning. 
went as follows. Since these children are mentally retarded, xemedia- 
tion must be, designed that will ameliora,te their mental deficits. Yet 
the literature abounds with evidence which indicates that for a high 
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proportion of low socioeconomic status, low IQ children, the problems 
in learning (or more accurately performance) originate in the motivational 
sphere rather than in the cognitive sphere (see aigler, & Butterfield, . 
1968/ MacMillan^ 1971b) . Hence, some reasons special classes have al- 
ready failed to achieve the degree of success hoped for may lie in the 
fact that these environments have tried to tjreat problems originating 
in the motivational sphere by adapting the environment to treat cog- 
nitive deficits, such a lack" of balanced emphasis would seem to doom 
a program of failure. 

Zigler "(1966) has summarized extensive evidence which indicates 
that motivational and emotional variables depress the performance of 
retardates below the level indicated on the basis of their co^itive 
development. Zigler (1968) m his American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation address generalized many of the findings -with institutionalized 
patients to disadvantaged children. While space ddes not permit a 
comprehensive review of motivationally-related variables which probably 
affect academic perforiaance (MacMillan, 1971b), three variables have 
been selected in order to show how such phenomena depress performance 
levels of disadvantaged children below what would be expected. The 
three variables are expectancy for failure, positive and negative reac- 
tion tendencies, and outerdirectedness. 

E xpectancy of failure . As a result of personal academic failure 
and social "histories of failure" many children develop problem-solving 
approaches characterized by the primary motivation to avoid failure 
rather. than to achieve success = Failure occurs so often in their life 
space that such children approach a new task with an expectancy to fail 
before they even attempt the task (MacMillan»& Keogh, 1971) . The de- 
velopment of a failure set often results, in a lowered level of aspira- 
tion, which prevents the child from attempting tasks slightly beyond their 
present j^el of achievement. ^ ^ 



Clearly, teachers must reverse this failure set if t;he child is 
. -to progress at the rate of ^hich he is capable. Teachers cannot allow 
the child to avoid tasks which are slightly beyond him; yet, at the 
same time must protect the child from experiencing unnecessary addi- 
tional failure. • Technique'^s such as prompting, as opposed to confirma- 
1-ion, may provide a means to guarantee success while still "challenging 
him with tasks which are- not trivial and for which successful corapletioi;i 
, represents a mastery. 

Positive and negative reaction tendencies ., ^Zigler (1966) labeled 
the desire to interact with an approving adult as' the "positive reaction 
t^dency," and the.warine$s of adults as the "negative Reaction tendency. 
/ Children who have experienced social deprivation desire to interact 
with an approving adult and at the same time are hesitant to do so due 
to their many negative encounters with adults (e.g., teachers). These 
two phenomena are thought to be positively related to the amount of - 
social deprivation experienced and the amount of negative interaction 
with adults, in describing the operation of these two variables with 
disadvantaged children, Zigler writes ^ 
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Children who do not receive enough affection -and attention , 
from the important adults in their life space, suffer in 
later years from an atypically high need for attention arid 
affection. We find that such children, when faced with cog- 
nitive tasks, are not particvilarly motivated to solve the 
intellectual problems confronting them. Rather, those children 
employ their interactions with adults to satisfy their hunger 
for attention, affection, and yes, as unscientific as it \ 
may be, their need for love. (Zigler, 1968, p. 21) 

As the child expends energyK protecting the sel^,;less energy is available 
for solving cognitive or academic tasks. Hence/ the teacher must cope 
with these motivational variables before the child can devote. his ener- 
gies toward the solution of academic tasks. 

Related to the above discussion is the child's reinforcer hierarchy! 
a' construct unique for each .individual. Zigler (1968) contend^ that, 
being correct is not as high on the hierarchy for disadvaiitaged and 
retarded children as it (is on the hierarchy of a middle-class nonre- 
tarded child. Therefore, one cannot assume that lower-class EMRs are 
putting forth a maximum effort in order to be correct. In fact, there 
is. evidence to the effect that such children perform significantly bet- 
ter under extrinsic reward conditions (Keogh,& MacMillanp 1971; Terrell, 
DurkiTii & Wiesiey, 1959) . Hence, it is essential that incentives be 
found on an individual basis which serve as reinforcars and which do 
result in maximum effort on the part of the child. 

Outerdirectedness . Repeated failure can also result in a problem- 
solving type characterized as outerdirected, Zigler described it as 
follows- 'c.the retarded child comes to distrust his own solutions 
to problems and therefore seeks guides to action in the immediate en- 
vironment (1966, p, 99).:^ As_a result, the child comes to 



on external cues; a tendency which runs counter to a normal develop- 
mental trend m which children become more inner d|irected^ as cognitive 
development releases the child from his dependence on external cues. 

MacMillan (1971b) described and suggested techniques for dealing 
With children exhibiting these motivational characteristics o As Dunn 
(1968) describes the' role of the resource teacher, the adaptations of 
the environment are still primarily cognitive in nature. As such, the 
resource teacher arrangement for serving those low IQ children whose 
performance deficits originate in the motivational sphere would seem 
as inappropriate as have those self-contained classes wherein the en- 
vironmental adaptation have been cognitive m nature. Regardless of 
the administrative arrangement into which these children are placed, 
such children,, m sxibstantial numbers ^ are likely to manifest a high 
expectancy for failure, positive and negative reaction tendencies, and 
outerdirectedness = Unless these motivational variables are dealt with 
by teachers, children of this type axe unlikely to succeed in an inte- 
grated situation to any greater extent than they have m the special 
class. 
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Issues . At this time the Zeitgeist in the field of special 
education is toward integration of some low IQ children, and possibly 
mildly disturbed and learning disabled children, back into the regular 
school program to whatever extent is possible. In Exceptional Children 
(February, 1971) the Policies Comnission of the Council for Exceptional 
Children prepared some statements and called for a response. Below 
are some quotes from that statement which support the above contention: 

Special educators should organize their efforts within the 
regular school framework whenever possible, seeking to create 
a total educational environment suitable for all children. 
By keeping their base in the regular school system, special 
educators foster development of specialized resource^ within 
the regular school fr^work and add their own specialized 
instruction in clos^lV coordinated ways. Special educators 
should make tl>e enhkncement of /'regular" school programs 
as a resource for children with special needs a primary ob- 
ject of their work. (1971, p. 424) 

Special educators should be concerned to enhance the accom- 
modative capacity of education agencies so that children 
who have' special needs may be served effectively. They as- 
sist in the development of "regular" schools and lead in 
forming such specialized programs as are necessary. In de- 
X ' cision making Concerning individual pupils, simple systems 
^ of categorizing are rejected in"^ favor of carefully indivi- 
dualized procedures vrtiich are eaqplicitly oriented to edu- 
cational planning within particular schools and agencies. 
Regulatory systems which enforce rigid categorization of 
pupils as a way of making allocations of children to spe- 
cialized programs are indefensible. Financial aid patterns 
should be such as to encourage development of specialized 
p rograms without putting incentive?? on sin^listic categori- ^ 
zations of children. (1971, pp. 424-425) 



Sptecial education should be arranged so that normal home, 
school, and .community life is maintained whenever feasible. 
Special education placements, particularly involving sepa- 
raiibn from normal school and home life, should be made 

y after careful study and for compelling reasons. *(I971, 
425) 
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Furthermore, at a conference held at the University of Missouri 
(1971) 3n the Categorical/Noncategorical issue, it was apparent that 
the sentiment in the field prefers movement away from the categorization 
of children ahd isolation of these children once categorized. However, 
this is jwith the recognition that what implications such a move have 
are not only going to revamp special education, but will., also mean a 
complete revan^ping of the regular school program. MacMillan (1971a) 
noted th'at moVing children who deviate more markedly on any number 
of characteristics back into the regular cjassroom is a major challenge ^ 
to regulkr claims teachers, since there is evidence that they cannot 
accommodiite th^ range of individual differences they are presently con- 
fronted>ith. H^&ce, somehow we must provide "support systems" which 
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can give the needed assistance to these teachers if they are to be suc- 
cessful in coping with children with special needs. 

In \±at same articleif MacMillan (1971a) contended that we must 
cease debating the regular class vs. the special class issue, since 
the real issue is "'to what extent, and xander what circumstances, can 
a wider range of individual differences be accommodated in the regular 
class than is presently the case." Such is an empirical questiorli^ and 
must be subjected to empirical testing. 

The majdr problem in research designs used to evaluate the efficacy 
of special classes was the use of simple between groups research para- 
digm without attention to possible interaction of method with student 
individual differences. By contrasting very gross administrative dis- 
^ tmctions (special class vs. regular class) little useful information 
regarding differential pupil, outcomes was xancovered. , In other words/ 
specific dimensions of either administrative arrangement could be re- 
lated to child outcomes by the very nature of a between groups design. 
Treatment variables were submerged in the administrative arrauigement 
as to be inextricably interwoven. One of Kirk's (1964) criticisms of 
the efficacy studies -was thats i 

.•.there has not been a clear-cut definition of a special 
class, the curriculum^ or the qualifications of spec.ial teach- 
ers. Special classes vary widely in orgauiization auid in ^ 
curriculum and teaching methods..". The administrative label- 
ing of a group of retarded ^ children as a special class for 
the purpose of receiving state subsidy does not assure it 
being a special class for experimental purposes. (pp. 62 
63) / 

Related to the above is the question of how can the services needed 
hy children with special needs be delivered in contexts other than 
special^classes? There are some attempts to do \j\ist that, but most 
are not being systematically evaluated. For exaniple^ the mtinersuit 
teachers who work with individual children periodically may be one means. 
The resource teachers described by Dxinn (1968) may be another. A third 
alternative may be the use of team teaching in which case one member 
of the teaching team would be a learning specialist with the specialized 
skills .needed by certain of these children. 

As services are delivered in a variety of ways, it is essential 
that researchers isolate aspects of the delivery serviees that are. 
related to pupil outcomes. In other words, one must combine; within 
groups designs in order to fully "capture the important variables that 
'do affect pupil outcomes either within a given administrative arrange- 
ment or across several different administrative arrangements. 

Along the same line^ there must be; attempts to prevent cases from 
developing 2Uid to return children who are presently judged to be mis- 
placed in special classes back into the regular program, both of which 
imply major changes in the regular program. Therefore, three types 
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of proarams need evaluation: ^ \ 

Preventive programs . Bather than .const antl^^^^fc^using our resources 
on the remediation of problems onee they eXi^t<we might focus on the 
prediction and prevention. of learning problems. For instance, one might 
look to the possibility that certain learning problems occur because 
of the unfortunate environmentar demands which the student cannot meet. 
One might be able to identify certain skills (e.g., high verbal abili- 
ty, docile classroom behavior) which are essential if a child is to , 
be successful in a given^teaaher ' s class. If a child does not possess 
these skills, he becomes a likely candidate for failure in that teacher's 
class. Hence, it may be ]E>ossible to prevent failure (and subsequent 
EMR referral) for some children by matching his abilities with a teacher 
in whose class these abilities enhance the possibility for success. 
An obvious risk in early identification is of course the securing of 
false positives with early labeling. 

Tramsition^l progreuns . Assuming that the misidentif ied children 
in special classes for the EMR can be identified, the next concern is 
how does one Enable them to move back into the regular program. Clearly, 
if such children are thrust back unaided the likelihood for success 
is minimal. Even though such children may warrant reassignment on the 
basis of IQ and social adjustment, most curricula. for EMR classes lag 
behind in the presentation of tool subjects. Therefore, intensive ac- 
celeration in tool subjects is essential if these children are to be 
placed in regular classes with their peers. How can transition be faci- 
litated? A variety of transitional programs should be designed, imple- 
mented, .and evaluated in attempts to answer the above question. 

Model regular programs . A^" present, most regular class teachers 
are unable to cope with the range of individual differences they find 
in their classes. Therefore, without rather radi c al modi fications in 
the classroom organization and the development of~teacher competent ie^s 
not presently possessed, the ^feasibility of inserting children who de- 
viate more markedly is questionable. The resource specialist described 
by Dunn (1968) may provide one model. Competence based models, in which 
skills teachers must possess are specified, must be develbped and eval- 
uated. Subsequently, regular class teachers are going to have to be 
retrained or replaced. The former alternative will require inservice 
^ training of teachers, and this will require follow-up procedures to 
insiire-^e-coH^etencies taught are to^^ and employed. 

The innovations mentioned above will require development of many 
educational models, implementation of these models, and their evaluation. 
This means cooperation between researchers and school personnel. With- 
out such cooperation, the results of such studies are likely to be in- 
validated by the lack of controls described earlier with regard to the 
special versus regular class studies. Unless the quality of the re- 
search IS high;, it will not provide- us with the necessary information 
on which we must make educational decisions regarding children. School 
personnel will have to endure some inconveniences in order that var- 
iables known to affect dependent measures can be controlled (e.g., samp- 
ling, teacher variable). Conversely, researchers must involve school 
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personnel from the earliest stages in order that they can provide input 
on concerns of teachers and constraints operating in the school setting. 
By working in concert researchers mights control independent variables 
sufficiently to make for tight research, and at the same time research 
questions that will be seeri as important by public school personnel. 

. Before concluding, the point made in the introduction to this 
section needs re-emphasis. That is, the issues raised with regard to 
the education of the EMR can be raised concerning any number of other 
special education programs such as those for educationally handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, and learning disabled- children* The major issue 
is far broader than simply the efficacy of existing educational pro- 
grams for the EMR. Evaluation is needed on the most effective ways 
of delivering educational services to children, on the stigmatizing 
effects of various labels on children so labeled, and on motivational 
variables as they 'affect all children. 

The future function of the special Class . In. addition, considera- 
tion must be given to the special class. It is very unlikely that alj. 
present EMR chidren will be able to be returned to the regular class ' 
despite the* development of support systems. Some of the present EMRs 
will simply deviate too markedly to make return feasible. Hence, they 
will probably continue to be served in a special class in which they 
spend the majority of their school day. Ey removing significant num-,. 
bers of children from these classes, however, the nature of the popu- ' 
lation being served will be radically different. Therefore, it will 
be necessary to ascertain the ability levels of those children who re- 
main, and re-evaluate the curriculum, methods, and training procedures 
for teachers to be used in the self-contained setting. 

Furthermore, a consideration can be given to the segregated class 
as a temporary and remedial setting for children who are best served 
in it, apart from any^^o-called diagnostic or labeled condition (Meyersv 
& Meyers, 1967). It is always possible that the segregated class is, 
for a given child at a given point in his development, thfe best con^en- 
satory or transitional solution, but success of such a function of a 
segregated class is impaired by the associated labeling of children 
assigned. When the emphasis in special education is placed upon ed- 
ucational need and not upon etiologies, then the class can for some 
be the ideal solution for growth leading to the return to regular class. 

It is of interest that the recent decertification and reassignment 
of 12^000 EMR pupils to regular class was done on the basis not of as- 
certained educational need but upon reconsideration of whether the pupil 
met new guidelines as "retarded" consisting primarily, of a changed IQ 
level. 



The Rise of Mainstreaming 



It must be acknowledged that the foremost trend in special edu- 
cation in the 1970 's has been the rise of mainstreaming (Dalley, 1974). 
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However, while the majority of ^special educators advocate maxnstreamxng , 
it is clear that they disagree on the definition of what f ?L^Millan 

are advocating. No concensus definition of mainstreamng f ^f^^^^^J^^^^*"' 
Jones. & Meyers, 1975). Consequently, different individuals advocating 
mainsireaming are in fact advocating quite diverse things, ranging from 
^institutionalization of severely and profoundly disordered individuals 
through regular, class placement of children heretofore educated m 
self-contained classes. 

Definitions of Mainstreaming 

One definition of mainstreaming is as follows: 

Mainatreaming is the temporal, instructional and social in- 
tegration of exceptional children with their normal peers. 
Integration is. based on an ongoing, individually determined 
educational planning and programming process.. Mainatreaming 
requires clarification of the responsibilities of regular 
and special education administrative, instructional and sup- 
portive personnel. (Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard, & Kukic, 1975) 

The three major components o^ this definition are integration, educa- 
tional planning and prog^mming, and the clarification of responsibility. 
It is paradoxical that n^here in the definition is there a call for^ 
•delabeling of the child since the labels were one of the maDor targets 
of criticism in th^ previous delivery system~i.e., the self-contained 
class. Hence, MacMillan et al. (1975) suggested that a modification 
in the Kaufman et al. (1975) definition be that no categorical labels 
be used in. order to be consistent with the criticisms that led to the 
demist of the special class. 

The extant literature on mainst^iiniiirg-~tenas:^o focus on the temporal 
dimension— the concern seems more with WHEBE the child is taught rather^ 
than WHAT and HOW the child is taught. However, it has been argued 
that the term mainstreaming denotes more than mere temporal placement- 
and involves positive steps designed to assure success for the children 
Sing retumef to the rejular class (MacMxllan et al., 1975). Temporal „ 
integration provides opportunities for learning. The mainstreamed child 
has the opportunity to learn- more socially acqeptabXe behavior from 
his nonhandicapped peers and is provided an opportunity to be stimulated 
. by more high level discussion, etc. However, when nothing beyond mere 
physical placement occurs, the probability of these opportunities being 
beneficial is minimized as racial desegregation did not i£so fac£o bring 
integration, so it is with regular class placement. 

In the process of evaluating the project reported herein,' it be- 
came increasingly evident that the impact of mainstreaming goes well 
beyond the ;hildren returned to the regular class (Meyers, MacMillan, 
& Yoshida, 1975) to affect several groups of chil,dren, including the 
following: 

(1) The children who are declassified as EMR and mainstreamed 

as a result of a shift in IQ for defining mental retardation 
' (i.e.", shift from 1 to 2 SD below the mean; roughly from IQ 
85 to IQ 70).' 34 ' ' 
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(2) The EMR children who were not declassified and remain in a 
self-contained special EMR class with presumably intellectually 
less capable classmates on the average. 

(3) Regular class children into whose classes the decl^sified 
EMRs have been placed. 



(4) The more arecent -cohorts of children with IQs between 70-85, 
"a range which in the past permitted classification as EMR 
had they encountered learning problems, but not now because 
of chamge of IQ guidelines. . 

The above reflect the actions of California, but are probably appli- 
cable in varying degrees to other settings. The point to be made is 
that mainst reaming affects children other than just those mainstreamed, 
and furthermore impacts every aspect of general education and the per- 
sonnel involved. 

Form of Mainst reaming Employed 

Ih the present report the children involved were classified as 
EMR children and, prior to the legislative actions, educated in a self- 
contained special class. Hence, when the term mainstreaming is used 
in presenting results of this study it is only applicable to EMR children- 
not aeaming disabled, embtionally disturbed, or other groups of children 
served by special education who could, and have been in other efforts, 
mainstreamed. In brief, the present report deals with one attempt to 
mainstream formerly EMR children „ 

The flavor of the court cases that precipitated the California 
legislation, and the specifics of the law itself called for programmatic 
-Sl^meht's to" be inst^Iea " t^^^^ 
back into the regular program. The term "transitional" program was 
used to subsume any delivery system model for delivering needed services 
to the EMR children as they moved from the special class program back 
to the regular education program. The looseness of the term "transitional 
program" led to tremendous variability in the specifics of implemen- 
tation within any model. Nevertheless, the fact that the state of -Cali- 
fornia attempted to insist that something positive be done beyond mere 

temporal ^^lacement^s^irLkecping^ithtiie^^ 

offered earlier. On the other hand, little guidance was provided dis- 
tricts as they designed programs resulting in insufficient planning , 
for determining the intensity, content, and location of educational . 
services in individual cases; nor was the provision of transition ed- 
ucation mandatory on the districts. 

In a recent working paper describing the activities of the Intra- 
mural Research Program of PEHrUSOE, Kaufman (1975) described the problems 
inherent in a,t*tempt« to evaluate mainstreaming programs. 



The difficulties involved in specifying meaningful and mea- 
surable treatment varisOsles in mainstreaming research are 
even more formidable than they have been for research on se- 
gregated special classes. Not only are all of Kirk's cri- 
ticisms regarding the "efficacy" research applicable to main- 
streaming research, but, in addition, mainstreaming has its 
ovm unique. con5)lfexi ties. To illustrate, mainstreaming ser- 
vic«s present the researcher with a perplexing problem regarding 
the teacher as a "treatment" variable. Typically, the special 
education teacher fulfills a variety of concurrent roles and 
functions regardless of the descriptive label assigned: 
educational statistician (Buffmire, 1973); diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive teacher (Prouty, & McGarry, 1973) ; or consulting 
teacher (SScenzie, 1972). Specifically, these multiple func- 
tions include direct instruction to pupils instructional 
assistance to the regular classroom teacher, assessment, and/or 
prescription, in addition, the special education teacher's 
direct instruction of children differs in both intensity and 
content, depending on the pupil's educational needs. Moreover, 
delivery of the instructional services may occur in a variety 
of locations, such as a resource classroom or regular class- 
room, (pp. 28-29) 

Given these complexities, the inappiropriateness of a between-groups para- 
digm is obvious, rendering com|)arisons of various models questionable 
in light of the external validity of .any findings. 

Much of the discussion in *the professional literature and pr^enta- 
^-ions at conferences on detivery systems for mainstreaming has come 
since California's move to transition thousands of EMR children. As. 
a result, the transitional programs established were done so prior to 
the extended descriptions of models which came subsequently in the lit^r- 
^u^^7~ Nevertheless, the models used in CalOSrhia tende^o^oTTow 
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rather closely the models that were to be tried elsewhere in the 1970 s. 
Following is a description of some of the major mainstreaming models 
to the extent that they are presently refined. It will be noted that 
some are more comprehensive than others, and in all probability vary 
within models as a result of child characteristics, situational vari- 
ables (ecological differences, buildings), and the skills of the teachers 
involved. , 



Transitional and/or Mainstreaming Models 

While the. current Zeitgeist in special education is mainstreaming 
the recency of its development rae-ans that there is limited extant research. 
The only large scale evaluations of mainstreaming are Project PRIME 
(Kaufman, Semmel. & Agard, 1973) and the project reported herein. 

Two major types of models for mainstreaming children emerge from the 
literature: (a) resource tooms, and (b) resource personnel. Each of 
these has variations, almost infinite in number, with modest differences 
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one from the next. Following is a description of the more common models 
encotintered in the literature along with some specification of their more 
salient features. , 



Resource Rooms" 

Wiederholdt (1974) defined the resource room as "any special education 
instructional setting to whi9h a child comes for specific periods of time on 
a regularly scheduled basis for remedial instruction." This definition is 
general enough to include most variations of this model., though some important 
differences among them should be discussed. 

Self-contained resource room . One type of resource room is essentially 
the familiar self-contained special class, where th^ child spends as much as 
half or more of his time; the rest being spent in classes with his normal peers 
(Guerin,& Szatlocky, 1974; Keogh, Levitt, Robson, & Chan, 1974; Wiederholdt, 
1974) . In this setting, the child often participates in special class in- 
struction for academic subjects and is integrated with normal students for 
non-academic subjects such as physical education and woodshop. Keogh et al. 
(1974) noted that some California districts established self-containea 
classes especially for transition students. The literature is devoid of 
data regarding the efficacy of this type of model, probably because it 
does not represent a significant variation from old special programs. 
However, it must be recognized that some students will be found .to be 
incapable of functioning in classes for normal students. For these children, 
this type of instructional setting may be the most useful. Keogh et al. 
(1974) reported that some such students have been placed in EH, or some 
other, type of full time special placement, when it was determined that they 
no longer qualified for EMR classes. The obvious questibri to be asked in 
such instances is whether these children are being "transitioned or 
"recategorized" into alt ernate special education categories wh en they could 



no longer remain classified as EMR. 

From another viewpoint, special class. placement as >a" part-time or 
temporary measure may be seen as one step in a sequential process of moving 
the child into the mainstream (Grosnick, 1971; Gallagher, 1972; Tavlor, 
Artuso, Soloway, Hewett, Quay, & Stillwell,' 1972). Gallagher (1972) 
suggested that in this context a contract be developed between the child, 
his parents, the special class teacher and the regular taacher. This 
n^nr^n^w^ihl^. contract would outline the skills to be acgui red^M^e-gfiJlg- 



in the special .class within a specific time period prior to placement in 
a regular class. When this was accoinplished the child would be returned 
to the regular class*-but not until. The Madison Plan (Taylor et al., 
1972; Taylor, & Soloway, 1973), provided for children to progress through 
three stages leading to total integration; first within the special 
classroom, then partial integration into the regular program, and finally 
total integration. 

This model is characterized by short-term segregation with intensive 
remedial efforts designed to develop skills (academic and social) that 
these children need to succeed in a regular class. By themselves, such 
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models do not provide for support in the regular class except during a 
"staging" effort such as in the "«dison Elan. Instead, the approach 
assumes the child will acquire sufficient skills in the resource room 
to enable him to function independently once he xS totally integrated 
back into a regular class. Unfortunately, there is no substantive research 
information to confirm or deny the efficacy of these types of efforts. 

Integrated resource rooms . Another variation of the resource room 
model views the child as very much an active participant in the regular 

* « ^ « * — f ^^^^ ^ATftAHi a 1 



program. Here, the resource room is used for brief periods of remedial 
instruction on a regular basis (Guerin, S Szavlocky, 1974; Keogh et al. 
1974; Sabatino, 1972). Within this model, children participate as fully 
in the regular program as possible. The purpose of the resource room is 
to help the child remediate educational deficits and to provide sufficient 
support to enable him to function adequately in the regular class-^ (Guerin, S 
szavlocky, 1974; Reger, S Koppman, 1971; Sabatino, 1972; Wiede^holdt,, 1974). 

Though research on the efficacy of this model is mininial, conflicting, 
and plagued with methodological problems, the proponents note the following 
as benefits: ' " 

(1) , Labels are removed. 

(2) Segregation is reduced. 

(3) Resource rooms are less eacpensive than special programs. 

(4) Both normal and regular children benefit from maximum integration. 

(5) Services are readily available. ^ 
lstj;^ctor:_and the regul ar teacher wor k together. 



Several of these purported benefits might be challenged. For example, 
labels do not seem to be removed in all instances -in fact, it may be in 
a minority of cases. Or labels change; as in the California prograr.. 
children Were often relabeled EMR-T (for transitional) . This may not be 
any less stigmatizing. The issue of segregation seems academic. As 
MacMillanet al. (1974) "noted, it may be that designating the child as 
"different" whether this is done by segregation or by sending certain 
^eh3^dren-to--ar^eaour€e^oomi^the-4typ&thes4zeA^ferime ntal ^ff act- ma5F-b«-- 



similar. E'inally, the question of cost efficiency reinains to be settled. 
Some of the early data from Project PRIME tend to show the resource 
teacher to be, a very expensive model. Hence, the benefits hypothesized 
have not been verified with actual results. 

The term "noncategorical" has introduced some confusion with regard 
to resource models because of conflicting interpretations over meaning. 
Reger (1972) and others (e.g., Tenorio,S Raimist, 1972) suggested that 
resource room services should be provided on a noncategorical basis, 
meaning that mildly handicapped children with different types of dis- 
abilities should be served together. ^Others (Affleck, Tehning, fiSrow, 1973; 
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HamalX 1972; Haanili et al., 1972) indicate that these noncategorical 
services should be extended to include not only Mldly handicapped 
children entering the mainstream, but also low achieving normal children. 
Though the need for additional services for all children with learning ^ 
difficulties is recognized, practical problems arise with regard to 
funding and accountability if services are extended to those outside 
the eligible' categories for special education. 



Resource Personnel , ' 

Models for resource personnel are highly varied. Resource people are 
diverge not only in the roleS they fill,' but also in terms of their training 
and experience. However, the literature has tended to concentrate heavily 
upon ,either specially trained resource personnel or former special educa- 
tion teachers as resource teachers. 

Resource teacher . Though not all writers have specified who the resouirce 
teacher should be, several have suggested that the former special educa- 
tion teacher should assume this role (Cartwright, & Cartwright, 1972; 
Hafner, 1972; Lilly, 1970; Mercer, 15^74; Sabatino, 1972). Lilly (1970) 
and others (Cartwright, & Cartwright, 1972; Snapp, 1972) have suggested 
that in this new role, the special education teacher should act as a 
teacher educator for regular teachers. The goal is to aid the regular 
teacher in develc^ing skills necessary to cope with the special child m 
the regular class setting. AS a result-, the focus of the resource 
teacher's efforts is noL directly upon children, but rather upon their 
teachers . ^ 

One might question the suggestion that former teachers of EMR classes 
serve as resource teachers, particularly without additional training. 
First, if these teachers did not possess the skills necessary to brin^ 
about desireff-'changes in the self-contained EMR class, what ar e they 

- going to suggest to regul ar s teachers or d g-wtth the scuue diilrdxen in a ~ 
resource arrangement? This seems to assume that by relabeling, that 
teacher suddenly will gain new insights. Furthermore, the teacher of the 
EMR enjoyed little status in the eyes of regular class teachers (Jones, 
& Gottfried, 1966) , a factor which could inhibit their interaction with 

,regular class teachers when cast in the role of the resource teacher. 

Ot:hers (Hafner, 1972; Sabatino, 1972) see the functions of the 

resource teacher asjaore diversified. In^addition -to providin5_suppor^^ 

and training for teachers, "they are es^ected to provide direct services^ 
to children and to parents. Direct services to children can be provided 
in at least two ways. The child may receive remedial and supplemental 
instruction from the resource teacher which is directed toward the goal 
of functioning adequately in the regular program (Reger, & Koppman, 1971) . 
m this type of situation, the goals for the child are established by the 
regula- teacher, while attainment o£^ these goals is facilitated by thrf 
resource teacher. 



By contrast, the roles of tiie regular teacher and the resource 
teacher may be reversed. The resource teacher may be the one responsible 
for diagnosing the child's learning problems, prescribing a program to 
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remediate, def icits r and working closely both with the chil'd and the 
regular teacher iBuffmire, 1972; Prouty, & McGarry, 1973). Here Again, 
however, one encounters a paradox. In the criticisms leveled at the - 
process of diagnosing EMR in terms of the front-ended nature of the school 
psychologist's role — conside-^able assessment and little prescription. In 
the diagnostic-pri^sorxptive model,, the question raised by MacMillan 
(19''5) pertained to what was going to be prescribed when in the part we 
did not apparently know how to teech these same children when th*y 
were in an EMR program Here, the goals are determined by the resource 
teacher aJ>d the regular teacher provides assistance in attaining them. 

Resource^ Consultant '' Though not often seen in practice in California 
(Keogh et ale, 1974), one of the most frequently advocated models for 
resource personnel is the resource consultant. The person who fills t^is 
role may be expected to have graduate training, in addition to specialized 
credentials (Buf fmire, 1973; Fox et al-, 1973^^ Prouty^ & McGarry, 1973) . 
Though the responsibilities of the resource consultant may not differ 
much from those of the resource teacher, there is the recognition that 
advanced training and experience are necessary for successful functioning. 
As Hammons (1973) noted, it is not realistic to expect regular teachers 
to accept ^former special education teachers as consultants, especially 
m light of the current feeling that it is these educators who have 
failed in dealing effectively with handicapped children in special classes. 
As a practical matter however, there are not many qualified consultants 
available at present (Prouty, & McGarry, 1973) and school districts are 
forced to make do with available and existing personnel. 

Though the consultant may work directly with children as a diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teacher, the ma30r focus of attention is upon aiding regular 
teachers in developing the competencies necessary for coping with mildly 
handicapped children in their classes (Buffmire, 1973; Fox et al., 1973; 
Lilly, 1971; Prouty, & McGarry , 1973) . A typical example of the range of ^ 

duties expected of the consultant may be found m examining Buffmire 's 

(1973) modeX~o^f^Hie^^^StratIst^ "1 

.The stratistiPian provides an active interface between 
regular and special education by establishing a continuum 
of educational services for the handicapped child. At the same 
time he is a dara collector, an identifier of problems faced 
by tMchers ami handicapped children in the, classrooms,' and 
a developer or resources to solve the problems. He also col- 

lects__data_Jor the_dey^ — - — 

training packages. Withal > tKe prime target of the stratis- 
tician is the classroom teacher. (1973, p. 5) 

Whether or not such a model is successful or even realistic remains to 
be seen Certainly, the demands are gjeat. 

Paraprbfgssional models .. Though^ rarely, if ever, mentioned in 
the literature, the mo9t widely used model for resource personnel 
found m California is based upon paraprofessional aides (Keogh 
et al I 1974) .. Thfise aides work directly with mildly handicapped 
children vplaced in regular classes as tutors on a 
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regularly scheduled basis. Within this, model, the xesponsibility of the 
resource person varies: to provide supplemental sx^port and remedial 
tutoring to mainstreamed children eithe?, individually or, in small groups, 
to assist the teacheJ: with bookkeeping and supejivisory duties, or to work 
with larger groups thereby allowing the teacher to work intensely with 
specific children (Jones, S MacMillan,^ 1974) . The purpose is to help 
children function adequately in regular classes, and/or to release the 
teacher in order that the mainstreamed children can be worked with by 
the regular class teacher. 

It was interesting to note tl>at as the -qualifications of the resource 
person increase, the emphasis on direct child contact decreases. However, 
the reasons for employing paraprofessionals as resource personnel are 
obvious. Several aides can be hired for less money than it would cost 
to hire one consultant. Thus, while the level of training and background 
may not be high, childrei> are assured of receiving individual attention at 
a price the district can afford. _ 



Other Assorted Models , ■ 

While the predominant models used in delivering services to mainstreamed 
children are the ones described above", there are others that are occasionally 
found in the literature or were allowed under the California legislation 
for receiving excess costs. 

In addition to paraprofessionals, nonprofessionals have beer used in 
the form of cross-age tutors. Keogh et al. (1974) reported one California 
d tft»ict wkich used high school students to tutor elementary pupils. Jenkins 
Mayhall, Peschka, and Jenkins (1974) suggested that cross^age tutors may 
be an effective means of providing mildly handicapped children with needed 
help. Other forms of extra or additional support came via a teaching 
specialist (speech, language, and hearing) ; while a substantial number of 
declassified EMRs were reclassified as EH or TWR (Keogh et al., 1974). 
Still other districts (17% of the districtt saB«)led) ,/ simply placed the 
children back inta regular class while providing no ancillary support. 

The prototypes encouraged as California schoo;!.' districts included 
some of the models previously discussed (Resource ijearning Center, Con- 
sulting Teacher, Ancillary Teacher Assistants) , b^t also included al- 
.tematives seldom considered models for mainstreiming. Included wdrff: 

(a) In-service Training Programs . For a]^ teachers who have transi- 
tion pupils in their classes. Such Programs might include 
instruction in writing behavioral objectives, behavior modifi- 
cation techniques, methods of recognizing unique learning styles, 
and adapting Classroom instruction! 

(b) Pupil Personnel Consultants . Pirpviding counseling fof individual 
or groups of pupils as well as consultation for teachers and 
parents. 
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(c) Bilingual Consultants « Teachers and/or a^de^ for those with 
limited English-speaking ability^. 

(Memo from Eugene Gonzalez & Leslie Brir.egar, April 13, 1971) 

These last three are questionable as models, however, were legitimate ser- 
vices for qualifying a school district in California for excess funds 
under the tremsitional program. The effrcacy of any of these approaches 
has yet to be explored* . 



Siuflmar' 



In this chapter, the arguments presented against the us^ of self- 
contained special .classes as the model for delivering services to EMR 
children were reviewed. In addition, research evidence bearing on these 
criticisms was reviewed, cmd generally found to b^ incqnclusive. \ That 
is, the research supports neither those who would' argue that the specia'l 
class is better or worse them the regular class. Furthermore, all 
research evidence on the effects of labeling, tiiie bias m intelligence 
testing minority children, the "self-fulfilling prophecy," and the 
efficacy of special v!?. r^egular classes fails to support conclusively the 
critics or the defenders of the special class. 

Regardless of the goodness of the research evidence, the Zeitgeist 
is clearly toward "mainstreamin^;" of mildly handicapped children. The 
lack of agreement pertaining to the precise meicming of mainstreaming 
was explored fiuid a working definition offered, , . 



Finally, em attenpt wais^jmade to describe the alternative models 
available for tremsitioning EMR children back into a regular class. 
It was noted that validating date are- yet to be collected on the variou^ 
models offered to date. ' . 
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9 " ... 

CHAPTER III 

Purpose and Rationale of the Project . * 

•> ■ " 

,The previous chapter has reviewed much of the history leading to the 
present. We may take up the picture in California as of about 1970, in 
the middle of^lJie period in which> a massive reassessment of EMR students 
was in process, followed by the decertification and return to regular 
programs of n^rly half of such students. The doubts about segregated 
education for %he EVR had not been sufficient to move the legislature 
to prdVide some middle-ground educational program for marginal -level 
learners. But the proximate source of the wholesale decertification was 
not educational need in its own nature, as we review in the previous 
chapter. It was the civil rights activity engineered under the appre- 
ciation that EMR identification was highly overrepresentdlive of Black 
auxd Spanish-sumamed students. The civil rights issue was thus superimposed 
vpon the smoldering doubt about educational adequacy of the EMR program. 
The i^sue beccune one of reaction to the student's label and stigma as 
mentally retarded, this leUDeling being presented in court as having been 
done by ethnically biased means (use of ' white-middle class culture-loaded 
intelligence tests) . Court mandate or agreement was followed by legis- ' 
lative enactments, accelerating change which had been tpo slow to come 
otherwise. The co\irts in such actions as Diana (1970) and Larry P. (1972), 
made such determinations as these: 

Placements into EMR of many minority students were determined 

to have been effected with biased instrximents. 

» ' »? 

Prompt reassessro'"-xt with iionverbal~and/or ^wlth^ tranal^^^ 
instrxmients of all'^EMR students was to be carried out. 

Segregated and labeled special education was founcf to>.be 
debasing and stigmatizing. To call a person "retarded^* put 
him into a suspect class . There must be a preponderances of 
reasons why a system should sq stigmatize a person. 

Placement in eui inferior educational program (that is to say, 
EMR) was foimd tb further deprive the person through denyina 
him his best opportimity to show that he was improperly labeled. 

A program' to assist students in their regular class education 
was to be developed. 

Districts would in the future have to mcJce explauiations of 
continuing disproportionate representation of minority stu- 
dents- in segregated classes. 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(6) 
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. Coiart mandates and agreements between litigants and the defendent 
school authorities (Ifocal and state) led to a succession of legislative 
enactments. In addition to providing for reassessment and the use of, 
"nonbiased" instrvrmentation/ the State also changed guidelines for cut- 
off 1^. for -admission, from the previous maximum of 75 (plus or minus an 
error of measurement/ thus up to ancj ihcluaing 79) to two standard 
deviations below the meem, this normally meaning a maximum of IQ 68 on 
the Binet eurxd 70 on the Wechsler scales, again with allowance of some 
; error "^of ineasurement. The effect was to reduce eSr registration in 
'California by somewhere between 11,000 and 14,000 cases in a couple years 
of time, the uncertainty being due to no one's knowing (a) hov many 
reassigned students were cases of pending placement but not placed in 
view of new guidelines, (b) hov. many were removed without formal decerti- 
fi cation,' amd ,(c) how large was the normal proportion of school leaving 
or graduation. 

Rationale . This massive shift occurred primarily in the period 1969 
^through 1972. The shift redefined "EMR," in effect changing the nature 
of a student by such legislative enactment. The change was one of 
labeling aptd not one based upon educational need. Of the" mandated and/or 
legislated changes, only that which addrersed itself to the provision of 
"transition" programs was concerned with education as.^uch, and this one 
only in attempting to provide some assistance to help a student deemed 
to be a normal learner by law to get along in regular class. 

It is emphasized that there appeared to be no regard in the courts 
for the fact th^t the typical EMR student had had his one or more, years 
in regular education and had been a serious failure m it; it was seem- 
ingly assiamed he should now succeed where before he had failed. The naive 
of the assun^tion guareuiteed that there should be some interesting con- 
sequenres. The change experienced so dramatically m Califomi"> was 
-oGCurriiig^ all-over- l^e-^ 

the nature of and consequences of such reassignments to regular class. „ 

Nothing in the above is intended to imply that the students had been 
ideally served by the previous segregated placement. The EMR class had 
l5eeri created Vto^elp^^^^ learning cliaracterlstics to obtain 

academic conpetence under special small clas^ instruction — the intent was 
good even if the result was in dotj4)t. Many psychologists anc" special 
educators had increasingly clamored for a more integrated, nonstigmatxzing 
kind of program; in Calif ornia,^or example, the so-called "supplemental 
educatifan" program was developed on a small scale, and it? iiryplementation 
was very much like that developed in the. present time (California, 1975) 
in the so-called master plan. 

Nevertheless progress was slow, and the screaming fact of ethnic 
disproportion (see Table 5.1, Chapter V) could not be denied. The court 
mandates, resting upon a simplistic medical model ground which assumed 
the only basis for placement was, a:\ IQ, accelerated change ^which was so 
slow to attain by normal legisla^i^/e enactment.^ 
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The logic of this study, then, and the basis for requesting and r 
secxiring funds, was that the thousands of reassigned forroer EMRs consti- 
tuted a large Raturdl experiment which should be monitored for the main- 
streaming wisdom which might accrue, to the benefit of other locations. 
Initial steps to apply for ^^^-a^ to make a study of the decertified in 
California were xindertaken in the period 197.-72 decertification 
was still occurring and litigation was still in process. Fundi g was 
finally obtained, the study technically initiating on May 1/ 1973. 

Purpose . Several lessons could be learned by a study of the decerti- 
fied students. They are reflected in several questions pertaining to: 
(a) The bases districts used for juding some children as being "normal" 
in the sense of not being EMR any longer and presuming they coxild well 
succeed in regular class. (b) The study of factors or traits which led 
to the identification as EMR in the first place, comparative between 
those later decertified and those left in. (As data will show later, 
about 45% of the reassessed were decertified^) (c) What may be experienced 
as to the impact of the return not only on the student but upon his 
teacher emd the regular class classmates. Did the peers accept? What 
became of the social status? Were parents pleased? How did the teacher 
perceive his or her role? How did they view the whole process? (d) How 
many have "succeeded" upon their return according to various criteria: 
measured academic achievement; teacher judgment; staying in school vs. 
droppinc out or being forced out. (e) Can anything be learned about models 
of transition assistance, or is that too highly convoluted with mixed- y - 
and chamged models to provide any usc±>le' information? . (f ) What from the 
standpoint of huge system chauige can be learned as lessons? How did dis- 
tricts, individual school xonits, teachers cope? (g) What in the district's 
history of provision for individual differences (whether for retarded 
students or not) permitted them to assimilate the mandate4-reassigned 
students? (h) What ^models or principles did districts develop from the 
ea^erience as a^ prof it for use into the future ? 

It is weir at this jioncture to restate a point made at the end of 
the preceeding chapter: What cibout those children, now experiencing 
learning failures early in their formal educational careers like those 
_ experienced. by the jiecertx£red^ EMRs^ ^who cannot. l>e i de n t ified under the 
new guidelines? Our purpose could not review their educational progress, 
except that we were able to insert a question or two into a teacher 
questionnaire, and to inquire informally about the matter in- district 
contacts. 

The purpose of this study was to attempt to answer as many of the 
above questions as possible^ This purpose was implemented by identifying 
the conplete list* where possible, in selected California school districts, 
of those in EMR classes in the period 1969-72, and to determine ftom 
these records which students had been decertified and which not, and- to 
make coitparative studies of their educational progress, as well as to 
make conparative studies of the educational status of matched, never 
segregated classmates of the decertified, Th 'implementation was to be^ 
accomplished by securing not only academic data but also personal -social 
data such as could be provitied by teacher questionnaire an' thes'.udy of 
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ciimuiative records, dependent ur^^;;\ * r^i^?- of such records, cind S' hor l 

district rules for access to th^-r;. 'ri^e jLrru.ementatiori wou/d be corrivlet-^d 
bv adequate rublicat f on vf ■:!:»: ' ^v- :-v:;c:htvr ii^t: ub-ck/r epojt; ts 

to all participating disr.ric-^s, : "iCr irterested districts/, the'^ State 
Department, and the Los Angel^H Ccu: Su^.^erinysndent 
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CHAPTER IV 



Method 



Sam^;l.nvj Design ' • . 

A related study wa$ funded by the Caixfornia State Department cf Edu- 
cation to analyze and report an prDbiems , cf organizmq and administer inq 
certain special education programs (Keogh, Levit , ^ Chan,^ 1975). That 
study .used a sampTing design previously developed by Kbogh, Becke: , Kukir, 
and Kuk^c. ;197:<; which selected school districts :.tatewide to represent 
vaxiation in density of ethnic groups, community SES* and 'enrcl Iment size- 
The present study selected from th.i K^eogh et al "(1973) de-.ign ten unitied 
,.f.h.:ol dii:^tr i-^t:; ^s ijliows; Compton, £1 Ranchu* ir.giewoccl. Nev^ Haver^, 
Pittsburg, Oakland. Redlands, Santa Ana, Walnut V/atiey. and Hayward Hayward 
afeked not to be included m the, present study and was substituted tor by 
Pomona which had approximately th^ same average daily^ attendance an<^ ethnic 
proportions. Two administrative areas of the Los Angeles Unified School 
, District were added to the sample one of them inner-city Black, the other, 
representative of the Los Angeles as a whole in SES and ethnic distribution. 
For purposes of analysis they were considered, districts because of their 
size and relative ind^ependerice from the central Los Angeles administration. 
Table 4 1 lists all districts in the study , together with, such characteris- 
tics as enrolliw=*nt data and ethnic proportions. The description of two 
admin i strati vt. areas of Los Angeles is given along with that of the entire 
district The Uxstricts are numbered 2-13 rather than named m all pre- 
sentatior^s of this report. There is no "No- 1" district In short, twelve 
unified school districts composed *-his revised sampling design which was 
developed to yield data for conclusions a) about the state as a whole, b) 
about type of districts, and c) about each district selected. The specific 
us^s^ o f _ the s e design s f o 1 low j , — 

Sampling the state To characterize the decertified children. of the 
ivtdte taken as whole led to a choice among three options, of which only 
the third was feasible a) Sampling 'among all the state's decertified:* 
impossible fiom a labor and expense point of view b/ Identifymg repre- 
sentative disLx i.-ts. and sampling proportionately among their decertified: 
also not feasible. c) Identifying representative districts, and m each, 
random sainpling enough cas.es to yield a reasonably valid picture of that 
district's decertified students aiming if the district were not too large 
for about a third pf the available decertified. 

The third alternative was the feasible on6 with exceptions noted 
below. ^The districts were selected to* represent giant size down to very 
small, to /represent both northern and southern California and to show 
different ethnic mixes (see Keogh, Becker, Kukic, L Kukic, 1972). -To 
some extent the selection was biased toward securing districts within 
commuter range of the two largest population zones, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Districts were not r^ampied m the third and fourth largest 
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zi.ue^. San Diego and Sacramento Also excluded were so-called union high 
.';h ./L districts (i.e , high school only) ^ and separate clementary-or.ly 
dii,trictb' It would have been extremely difficult to secure follow-bacK 
:rt . rsp-^tion on pupils across two districts Most California students at^ 
enr'-.'llt.d- m unified di:>trirtHt. 

Sampling cettain categories of districts ("blocs") It was not |j:-si.i|?lfc 
to s^ainple well within a number of strata of district types but the sampling 
included districts with mixed or a single preponderant ethnicity. Given 
certriin assumptions, the data provided information abouts a) an ethnarally 
mixei group of students from a portion of a giant metropolitan center, 
b) two trtisentially^ all-Black/ lew SES "inner city" districts, c) an ethnic- 
ally mixed. 'district medium size, and d) a dumber of primarilv niack or 
pximarily Spanish-surname districts wjith some variat? * » -n -t ..ize 
ar.n HES characteristics 

.- . > * 

Data for individual districts . For the twelve districts, sufficient 
^^m^lir.q wcis irarK ir. each district &o that data were sufficient in their 
own right to give a district a dependable but general story of its own 
decertified students, including a 100% sample of the two smallest districts- 
Random sampling of most districts' cases ^ould not yield enough cases to 
permit interactional studies though san^lmg was expanded beyond the random 
numbers m District 3 (henceforth, coded numbers are used to identify, dis- 
tricts) to fili cells for a stratif led-random sample design with program 
level (elementary, junior high, and senior high) , and ethnicity as factors 
in the design. ^ . 

Besides characterizing its own experxence, the district sample is 
entered into' a) the State-as-a-whole characterization and b) the type-of- 
district characterization* 



— — ; decertified studeirts^ r— iPhe^-above^ 

sampling design may be summarized as follows: 

Ir State-as-a-whole . Random sampling of decertified in each dis- 
trict in the study. 

II. District tyjpes ' 

a. Inner city Black, low SES: Districts 2, 5, and 9c' 

b Mixed ethnicity: Districts 3, 4, and 12,. 

c One preionderant ethnicity: Districts 6, 7, 8, 10, 
11, and 13. 

in. Each district; Random sample for coniplete cases in all districts 
and a strat if ied-randoni sample of program level by ethnicity in 
District 3 

• Sampling within the decertified and contrast groups . - The study focused 
on the students who were decertified and assigned to another, program, regular 
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class or otherwis'te. Two "contras\ groups were' ^elected as well. According: 
the three groups ate ^as follows: 

1) The ^decertified or D group: These were EMR students v^-^ had been 
decertified from EMR registration under new state guidelines 
between the' 1969-70 through 1972-73 academe years, the period 

of immediate reaction to the state mandate. Only those students 
who were decertified by district initiative were included, whether 
or not they were enrolled in a funded transitional program. •Those 
students decertified upon parent requests for reassessment and 
removal from EMR class were excluded. The D student must also 
have been enrolled in an EMR program for at least one academic 
year. - - 

2) The non-decertified retarded group or EMR. The logic of this ... 
sampling was to determine whether the nori-decertified EMRs of similar 
basic characteristics have or have not enjoyed as much success as 
the decertified student. The EMRs who were not decertified during 

* the 1969-72 academic years or who were placed into EMR programs 
under new state guidelines during that period were randomly se- 

. lected to be matched with the D studei^ according U their 1973-74 
academic year program level' (elementary, junior high school, 
senior high school) without exception and, ethnicity and sex in 
that prder of priority where possible. The EMR must also have 

^ been enrolled in an EMR program for at least one academic year . 

3) The regular class contrast group or RC. Within the satne class- ^ 
room as the sampled D student, a contrast was a never referred, 
never labeled student who was randomly selected from a "group 

of regular students of the saipe ethnicity and sex in that order 
of priority where possible as the D student and nominated by his. 
" or her tearb'^r (wbn w?^- n^*-- iryfnrmt ^A about the nature of the study) 

as being in the lower half of his class in achievement. In cases 
of departmentalized programs (mostly in junior and senior high 
school) the RC student was selected from the English or Remedial 
Reading cliss if available, otherwise from Mathematics or Social 
Studies classes. The chief logic for having this RC group was 
to provide a control within a D-RC pair over the teacher factor 
, m response to the questionnaire the teacher completed and in the 
teacher's marks and the cumulative record notes. In instances in 
which the a- student had been placed m a program for the educa- 
tionally handicapped or learning disabled, the contlra^t student 
was randomly drawn from that group with control oveit: ethnicity and 
sex where possible. 

Subjects i • 

Subject selection procedure o Lists of students registered in EMR 
classes fron the 1969-70 to 1973-74 academic years were compiled. Each 
stydent's psychological record was reviewed to verify EMR recommendation 
and placement, formal district initiated reassessment between'' the 1969-72 
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academic years, as well as demographic characteristics as ethnicity, sex, 
birth year and psychometric data Students were included only if they were 
born between 1956-62 m order to 'eliminate students who had left sdiool 
because of age before the initiation of the present study. 

The above procedure was conducted in all districts except three 
(2, 5, and 9). These exceptions were due to: a) political problems which 
plagued one' district, including the assassination of the superintendent, 
b) a teacher's strike which delayed access to another, and c) excess cost 
in another due to an EMR population during the 1969-72 period estimated 
at over 5,000, making the verification procedure too expensive. Accordingly, 
a less exhaustive list was developed m each of those three districts : 
only samples of currently enrolled D students who received funded transi- 
tion assistance, and EMR students, were found m two districts while in the 
third the population of D students reqeiving transition aid and a random 
sample of all EMRs enrolled in the district from 1969 to the present were 
listed. 

n^r^ ^ri-lfied and non-decertif led EMR po pulations. Table 4,2 develops^ 
information in the selected districts (except nos- 2, 5. 9) on the con^pleU 
numbers of EMRs who were available for decertification from 1969-72- A 
total of 4529 students were said to have been enrolled in EMR classes during 
this period. Of these, 1261 were eliminated from the subject pool because 
their decertification came through parent pressure rather than the mandate 
of law or was a case of doubtful EMR authenti c;ity or was bom outside the 
set chronological age limits. The remaining 3278 cases represent the total 
EMR population subject to reassessment and possible decertification, in 
\the period 1969-72. The tabl. divides them into two groups:, the Ds (n - 1711) 
aind the non-decertified EMRs (n =■ 1567)- 

^ Table 4.3 presents the ethnic and sex proportions and the chronological 
ages^of the D and EMR populations in the 12 districts • For both groups, 
students were typically members of the minority groups (Black, Spanish-surnajne) 
even in districts with a heterogeneous ethnic mix in their district-wide. 
student bodies such as Districts.S, 4, and 12; Districts 8,< 10, and H had. ' 
sizeable proportions of Anglo students m both the D and EMR groups. The 
proportions of males in the two grouse ranged from 47.4 percent: to 78.6 
percent (excluding District 13 with its small n's); the median proportion 
of males was 56.7 percent The district mean chronological ages (CA) of 
the two groups ranged from 13 83 to 16 00 years with the median equal to 
14.80, The standard deviations for CA were typically less than 2.00. In 
short, the modal student m the D and EMR population may be characterized 
as a minority group member, male, and attending a junior high school. 

Tables 4.4 and 4,5 present a psychometric description of the two groups 
by district with the mean Bmet and Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) Full-scale IQs at the time of EMR recommendation and decertification. 
Other individual intelligence test scores (Leiter, WeSchler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale) were available but too few m number to be meaningful. At 
the time of EMR recommendation, the medians of the districts «ean IQ and " 
.standard deviation for the D students were: Binet, 70 05, 6 52; WISC, 71.09, 
5.75, respectively, and for the EMR student: Bmet, 66.78, 7,35; WISC, 
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65.49, 6.93. The medians of the mean I&.ard standard djBviation for the 
D student at the time of dlecertif ication were: Binet, 79.00, 5.74; WISC, 
78.56, 7.39. The IQsat the time of decertification for the EMRs were 
collected on samples in Districts 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 10 with missing 
data in the remaining districts^ The medians of all districts" mean IQ 
and standard deviation were: Binet, 62.75, 6.93; WISC, 63.08, 7.08. 

Samp^le Section and Characteristics of D, EMR and RC students 

Current location of D and EMR students > Ds and EMRs were identified 
as to current location in selected school districts during the 1973-74 
academic year. /Table! 4,6 presents for the two groups the percentage of 
those students available and^ npt available for current study.' The range 
of the percentages of enrolled Ds and EMRs for all districts except 5, 9/ 
and 13 was 37.9 percjknt (District 4, EMR) ^ to 85«3 percent (District 7, D). 
A study was conducted to determine whether there were any systematic dif- 
ferences or &electi<^n biases between the available and unavailable students. 
To estimate this biks, two basic strategies were impleaaented. The first 
was a comparison demographic and psychometric data such as ethnic back- 
ground, sex, chronological age, Binet and WISC IQ at the time of EMR 
and decertification recommendation for the Ds and EMR separately of the 
students available or unavailable for current study. The sedond strategy 
involved contacting the districts to which the unavailable- tranf erred in 
_order to determiiie whether these students had enrolled in that district, ^ 
drdpped-out, and' so forth. Only a brief summary of th^ findings is pre- 
sented here; aa^extended report with tables is provided in Chapter VII. 

. For demographic comparisons, the results (in Chapter VII) showed that 
only 4 of 17 possible chi-square values of the relationship between cur- 
rent location and ethnicity were significant. The four significant values 
were f(^r a smaller proportion of Anglo students being available than for 
Black or Spanish-surname. As this phenomenon did ^not occur in other dis- 
tricts with adequate numbers of Anglos, it was judged to be due to a 
distric1:-specific cause (in one clearly known case, there had been moving 
out of Anglo families over recent years) and not something, pertaining to 
the key \vari^les of the study otherwise. Only one significant sex dif- 
ference in 1|7.. possibilities was obtained. Only six of 17 CA comparisons 
were. significant, the CA of the unavailable group being older in five 
instapces\. This finding is not surprising considering the rate of early 
school lekving as the maximum compulsory attendance age is neared or at- 
tained. Goipparispns were made on 3inet and WISC IQs for both D and EMR 
at the timblof ET'IR recommendation and on WISC ar the time of decertifi- 
cation forlos only. Only 3 of 39 possible comparisons were ^ianificant, 
-in the dirictioi/ of higher IQs for the unavailable students, rn^short, 
availabilit^r fot current sti^idy in either! the D or EMR groups did not 
generally ai>pea/r to be related to ethnicity, sex, CA .or IQ in any way^ 
requiring aiUo^ance in interpreting results. 

: / ■ ... 

The secohd mobility study was effected by follow-ups of random samples 
of the unavailable students. In general, this study also failed to reveal 
any reason to question the representativeness of the information secured 
on availablj^ subjects. Of interest was. the finding that the in-California 
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transfers showed a persistence of D students to be registered in regular 
programs and EMR students to be registered mostly in EMR or secondary 
in some other special education program. 

Description of Samples 

Ds were randomly selected from the pool of available Ds for current 
study from all districts (except no. 9) becauee of logistical and methodo- 
logical problems. EMRs were matched to the Ds on the basis of program level 
without exception and by ethnicity and sex in that order of priority 
where possible. Finally, a regular contrast student (RC) was randomly 
selected from the same class as the D student and said to "be in the bottom, 
half of his class in achievement. The RC student was also of the same 
ethnicity a nd sex as the D where possible^ 

A total of 833 students were the subjects for the study of current 
status; 276 were Ds; '281 EMRs; and 276 Were RCs. Table 4.7 presents the 
ethnic and sex proportions of the D, EMR and RC current study samples. 
The percentage of minority group students, Blacks and Spanish- surname, 
ranged for the D, EMR and RQ groups from 66.0 to 100.0 (Mdn « 86.8), 
0.0 to 100.0 (Mdn « 80.0), and 66.6 to 100.0 (Mdn = 84.2), respectively. 
The unavailability of a proper ethnic ^inatch for the D student accounted 
for the differences in the median minority percentage for each group. - 
The same reason was attributed to the variation in the proportions by 
sex; males ranged ffom 40.0 to 77. (Mdn « 53.4), d; 42.8 to 66.7 
(Mdn = 50.0), EMR; and 39.3 to 87.5 (Mdn » 60,0), RC. Nevertl^eless , 
closer inspection of Table 4.7 reveals that the discrepancies were 
minor in the ethnic and sex proportions for the^* three groups. Table 
4.8 presents the district mean CAs of the three groups. The standard 
deviations for CA were typically less than 2.00. Table 4.9 presents 
the psychometric characteristics of the D and EMR groups at tJie time 
of initial EMR and subsequent reassessment recommendation. Only 
Binet and WISC IQs were considered « It was found that Binets we^e 
more frequently used than WISC at first testing and the opposite at 
the decertification reassessment. Exceptions were infrequent, yet the 
cases could not be excluded from either the sample despription or 
subsequent analysis. Given Ifhe high correlation in IQ of the two tests ^ 
the IQs from either test were combined to yield a single 10 variable. at 
either time point. 

Procedure 

Psychological records c Based upon a sample of psychological files 
from selected districts, a form was developed to collect the following 
data: ethnicity, sex, birthyear, IQ at EMR and reassessment recommendation, 
year of placement in EMR class, nuitiber of years in EMR placement and the 
program to which decertified students were transferred. (See Appendix C 
for sample form.) Each D and EMR student's psychological record was 
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searched; if it was mxsslng, an additional ' inquiry was made to locate 
tlie file. The data were^ riscorded exactly as given in the file. In 
the cases of doubtful ethnicity and sex, local school building personnel 
were contacted to provide this information if available. 

A second psychological file search was condue^ited on the selected D 
and EMR students with procedures similar to thos^ \above. The data con- 
cerned retrospective information' about the recommendations made by 
teachers, school psychologists and Admission and Discharge committees 
abQUt the students at EMR and reassessment recommendation. ; Appendix C 
contains the., coding system and foa:m used for collecting these data. 
The reliability of coding is discussed later in this chapter. 

Cumulative records . The cumuia.ive file form was also based upon a 
sample of representative cixmulative files Data for only students selected 
for current study were recorded. The data were foun4 in individual school 
buildings? if the file was missing, a second search W^s made and further 
follow-up was discontinued if the file was not located. The follo wing . 

^ v«lableFwer^oF ilTterestl totaT^iTrbllmerit olTtfie scHool as well as its 
ethnic proportions; type of transition program for the decertified students r 

-standardised achievement scores, attendance record (yearly and by semester), 
school marks (reading, math, social studies, practical arts, physical 
education) and the citizenship or discipline grade for each class; the 
program in which the .student was enrolled for each semester; and the 
teacher comments as' given in the record. Ot:her Variables on the third 
page of the form such as the frequency of suspensions, awards and so 
forth were eliminated because they occurred infrequently or because 
other diverse sources had to be consulted at low cost-efficiency. Appendix 
C presents the ciimulative record for^m as well as the method for entering 
the data.. 

The recording method was straightforward- Data were merely trans- 
ferred from the school ^orm to the cumulative record form^ However, it 
was found that school districts varied in their assignment; of school 
marks. For exampl^i, some school districts recorded marks pn a five 
point scale from "A" to "F" whereas others, gave either a piss or fail 
evaluation, just to name a few. As a result, i system was devised whicl) 
weighed the responses from the various systems and assigned values in 
reference to a five point scale. A complete description is' given in Appendix C-18 

Metropolitan Achievement Test . Elach teacher was presented copies of 
test booklets for all MAT levels (Primer, Primary I, Primary II ; Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced) and was asked to choose the level mopt appropriate 
for thestudent* Students' then were grouped according to leVels, yielding ; 
groups from 1 to 6. The students. were administered only the reading and 
math section in a room provided . by . an individual school building. The 
standard procedures given in the test manual were strictly followed except 
for extended rest periods given between individual subtests. 

Each student was scheduled for a test on one or two test ^ays^ de- 
pending upon the requirements set by an individual school bui lining principal. 
However, ;5ome students were absent for testing or missed subsedruent sessions 
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for particular subtests. In each of these cases, the school was con- 
tacted at least once but not ^re than five times for a pick-up test 
^session with the absentee students ' Otherwise, no further testing 
was conducted • 

The procedure for assigning test level was experimental because it 
UBed teacher judgment rather than the student's chronological age related 
grade level as the basis for test levels The discrepancy between the 
out-of-level test level and actual grade placement was at times extremely • 
wide^ For example, senior high school students were given tests whose 
recommended grade level range was between grades 2.0 to 3*5« However, 
two studies were conducted which attalyzed whether this method resulted 
in psychometrically satisfactory assessment for the sample of D, EMR and 
PC. The results which ajre reported in Appendix F (Yoshida, 1975; 
Yoshida, Meyers, & MacMillan, 1975) show that most subtests within a 
level: a) were highly reliable according to Kuder-Richardspn reliability 
coefficients, and b) discriminated between high and low scores indicated 
tay the mode rate t^J^^gh m 

for most ilTem-Fotal tes"t score relationsTJipsa In short, the teacher 
judgment method of out-of-level testing yielded a psychometrically ^ 
_^acceptable way of assessing the reading and math achievement in this 
sample of students . 

Teacher comments . Each teacher ♦s periodic statements about^a 
student's progress in school were recorded on the cumulative record 
from (see Appendix C) , From those comments, a classification system 
was devised which categorized the information into 5 categories with 
varying degrees of positive and negative characteristics in each^. Two 
coders judged the comments; mter-rater reliability is presented below. 
The complete coding system and form is presented in Appendix C. 

Teacher, questionnaire . A questionnaire was developed in order to 
ask each teacher of the selected students his assessment of: a) the 
student's achievement and school adjustment, b) the success of tha 
transition program, c) the likelihood of currently enrolled EMRs having 
success in a regular program, and d) the impact of. the student on regular 
classroom instructional progtam. Each teacher of a sampled student was 
identified. A teacher of a D and RC pair pf students was always the same. 
The appropriate questionnaire (see Appendix C for particular forms) was 
sent to each teacher between April and June, 1974» A follow-up mailing' 
was made in September and October, 1974. Each teacher was given a stipend 
of $3.00 upon completion of a questionnaire. 

ReiiabllYty in C and Coding Data 

The data presented here concern the question "what is the extent 
of agi^eroent, conservatively estimated, of the coding of school records?"; 
several studies were conducted to obtain data bearing on this question. 
This section briefly describes the procedures used and the data obtained 
in these studies. 
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Procedure . 

The same general procedure was followed m assessing agreement be- 
tween individual's codings for cumulaitive records, psychologist file data, 
and teacher comment data* This procedure involved the selection of school 
records r the coding of these records aad- the determination of ag re ement 
between codings* The records, selected. represented a. random selection from 
those school districts keeping the mdst detailed and extensive record^. 
Individuals involved m these studies independently • coded the records. using 
the standard, procedures, described, m Appendiat C. Agreement (A)^. for a 
particular record. was defined as. the ratio, expressed. in percent, of.the 
total number of items-coded. the.same. (S) to-the tptal. number. of -items 
coded. differently. 4D) plus those. coded. S; . in. other words. A » S/S + D. 
I terns not coded by ei thet . coder . were , excluded - from- consideration . For 
eacl^ set of records c|oded a total A was obtained by summing S and D across 
all records -and. then. calculating. the. ratio, of .ES/ES-+-D. 

in determining A, two - groups gf "^WQ ^ indi vidua 
"^rafwTTrb^^ a^re' reported :Below "for 

cumulative record., psychologist file , and teacher comments * 

Compared ^with tt^e other two records, . the coding, of . teacher .comments 
(TC) relied more heavily on the coders! .interpretation. and judgment; 
therefore considerable effort went into developing a reliable set of . 
coding categories o We began by selecting and slightly modifying categories 
developed by Mercer (1973) for the. same purpose; then two individuals, 
those who were to code all the TC records, applied. these categories. to 
the TC data; the resultant total. agreement, however, failed to meet our 
stated objective of at least 80% agreements . We found it. necessary to. 
go through cycles of category, and. procedure- rc^def motion, and. testing. ber 
fore arriving at a useful set of categories and procedures (Appendix B) 
whicJi^^met^pro3^ct objectives These redefinitions consisted mainly of 
eliUiWting or Collapsing categories and of having the coders respond 
to/ jthe total cortment rather than to each of its constituent sentences 
or^ phrases-i^^----,^ 

Results 

We present the* results obtained- m assessing the agreement (A) 
between individuals coding cumulative record, psychologist file, and 
teacher comment (TC) data For each type of record tables are presented 
which list the value of A % and. a total. A %; the latter represents a 
weighted average reflecting the total number of items across records- 
coded the same or different 

Cumulative record data Table 4 . 10 presents the results of the 
assessment of A for two groups of two coders with each group coding a 
particular school district's records ^ 
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TABLE-4.1Q 

Petcent Agreement between Pairs of Coders m Coding Cumulative Records 

RECORD SAMPLES 

1.2 3 £ 5_ 6^ Z £ £ 12. '^Qt^^ 

Group 1 84 9 89.9,99 0 82.6 85,4 94.4 -9200 83.0 84.8 90*0 89.1 

Group 2 82.4 95.1 70.5 91.1 89/3^ 92.1 89.9 — ~ ~ 82.2 

Total A and A for all but one of the individual records exceeded the 
objective of 80% agreement- ; ^ 

Psychologist file data . Table 4.11 lists the percent agreement reached 
by two individuals independently coding psychologist file data. 



^ — — -r--—^— Table ■^rn ^ 

Percent Agreement between a Pair of Coder in Coding 
Psychologist File Data 

RECORD SAMPLES . .. 
1 2 3^ 11 £ Z £ £ Total 

81.3 75.0 83-3 7^.0 81.3 78^6 92 9 83.3 87.5 ^ 81.2 

The total A (81-2%) slightly exceeded the objective of 80%; it is 
worth, noting that the values of A less than 80% for individual records \ 
maximally differ by only 5%. \ 

Teacher comments (TO • Agreement m coding these data was assessed 
at two intervals with the first (1) ooccurring when coding began and the 
second (II) approximately midway through the coding of' all the TC data. 
Table 4.12 contains the results of the assessment 

Table 4,12 

Agreement in Coding Teachei: Comments Data at Intervals I and II 

RECORD SAMPLES / ' 



1^ 


2_ 




,3 




4^ 




_5 




e 




2 


£ 


9_ 


Total 


I 84 . 6 


100 


0 


73 


3 


76 


9 


73 


9 


61. 


5 


75.0 


80^9 


92.8 


80.4 


II 80.0 


86 


5 


66 


7 


85 


2 


83 


8 


83 


3 








81.6 



For both I and II Total A slightly exceeds the objective of 80% 
agreement; however, a number. of A values for specif ic, records fall below 
this value (i.e , 5 out of 9 tor I and 1 out of 6 for II). Variability 
of individuals' A values decreased from an SD ^ 10.77 for I to an SD = 6«66 
for II. This decrease m variability, however, failed to be statistically 
significant 
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summary and Discussion 

'In- general the level of overall agreement in coding cumulacive records, 
psychologist^ files, and- teacher comments (Total A) exceeded our objective 
of 80%. Greater variability existed in the-coding of TC than the other 
records, probably reflecting the greater degree of interpretation and 
judgment required in coding teacher comments as opposed to the coding of 
cumulative record and psychological file data. These obtained values of 
A represent a conservatiye estimate of coder agreement in that all items 
which either coder agreed not to code were excluded. from. the assessment 
of A. Based on these data the procedures ^or coding school records met 
our objective of 80% or ^)etter and appear to produce a satisfactory level 
of agreement when used by different individuals- ^. 

Fxarther Methodological Notes . 

There were some further methodological .problems which concerned the 
validity and consistency ';of the data. The problems fell into two areas 
one iiwolved/the vdliX ldenQlludtx^ Uie exper imentalr uuiU [i.e. r^— 
decertified (D) , EMR (E) |and regular- class (RC) ^students) and the 
second the consistency arid validity - of - the school record data gn the 
individual student. The ifirst problem posed questions concerning the 
integrity of the eacperimental design and the second posed questions 
concerning the validity cjf the values Of the independent arid "dependent 
variables associat^ed with the experimental units . The following dis- 
cussion of thes6 problems' assumes that 4:he necessary school documents 
were available and accessible and that further the field personnel 

1 c 

2^ccurately recorded the data^ ^ 

Using the listis made! available by the school districts; central 
off ice. personnel randomly selected decertified (D) students and obtained 
the-^T- EMR matches (E) foliowing procedures described earlier in this 
chapter; these two students plus D's regular clasS.match (RC) form the 
triad or the basic unit for statistical comparisons » Matching was 
based on program, level, ethnicity, sex and age^ 

With these samples identified, project and/or school personnel 
began the collection of additional information (e.g., cumulative record) 
from the schools... A comparison of the information obtained frpm the 
district .office and the schools revealed discrepancies not only in th€. 
values of the matching variables but more seriously in the identif icat.ion 
of student status (i.e., b, E, RC) . 

To maintain the integrity of tjie experiirte^ design these dis- 
crepancies in identification of student status, such as a student listed 
both as D and RC, and in matching r'such a^ a student listed in both 
elementary and junior high school, had to be resolved or the student 
involved plus his two cohorts dropped from the study; considering the 
cost and time invested in obtaining a txiad, an intensive effort was made 
to resolve these discrepancies It should be noted parenthetically that 
discrepancies of the type described occurred at the school level; speci- 
fically, conflicts in recorded data existed within a school's records 
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as well as between these records and tne mf ori^iation supplied by the 
school *s personnel. 

To resolve these 'problems we sought out and obtained additional 
school and district records and assistance from school personnel. In 
some instances this additional information made possible a quick resolution 
but in others the various "pieces of evidence"^had to be compared in terms 
of consistency, then weighted and 3udged<. In. many of the. latter, in- 
' stances a resolution of student status or. values of matching variables 
was arrived , at, but m the remainder the press of time and the burden of ... 
additional cost played a deciding role in the removal of the individual 
from the study.. 

IK 

The resolution of these problems concerning. student. status or matching 
enhamced the validity of tjie experimental- design but it. the- same ^ time * 
entailed an unanticipated. expenditure . of - time and-funds.^ Specif ically^ 

. we thought that- the information. supplied. by. the. school /district Is. central, .... 
of fice plus Its vetif ication by psychologists ' . data. suffiCient .fojr adequate . 

" identi f ication o f t he e lcp^^ theirTmatcHXhg^^c^^^ 
but this expectation proved to be. only, partially true. 

Validity problems also. arose, in. establishing the value of. the. in- 
dependent and dependent. variables. involved in this study Some of. these 
problems we discovered, as m the above'^ by comparing different sources 
'of information (e g., distr.tct vs. school records) when establishing. the 
value of a. variable and . finding. cpnflicti,ng <)^alueSo We discovered another ' . 

set of validity problems by. comparing. records, from. different districts 
and noting the differences not - just in completeness but. also. in the type , 
and form of expression of the information These differences were found -v' " 
traceable to differences in school district /policy on what and how to. 
record information; in some, instances, these policy differences*, existed ^ 
between schools . within a district . and. between .teachers, within a school-. , 
The validity .profclems. posed. by conflicting sour^ces of information were 
largely resolvable but the bias introduced by differences in district 
policies frequently .was . not . « 

* ' »■ 

An example 'of how these policy. differences affected not ^ust the 
completeness but the accuracy of the- information can be. seen bR examining 
the teacher's comments, contained- in the-cutoulative. records.. ..These, records, 
in some . districts contain extensive comments.' describing^ . bpth. negatively « ^ 
and positively,. aspects and- accomplishments-of- the students; these. comment^. .* 
frequently described, concretely, the student.* s actions. . We found in other^ 

districts only positive expression, and. then^ only in rhe form of generalities^ 

A comparison of cumulative re^rd Antormation between districts appears 
precluded, because, systematic difference?* were found* but traceable probably 
' to differences in district P9iicies on what and- how to record information ^ 
rather than differences- m school-programs--. 

The problems in esta^ishmg . the type ot transitional- program in 
Which the D student was -placed. illustrates rhe validity problem posed 
by conflicting information In a number of instances the school district 
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office supplied information at variance Vith that supplied by the school 
unit; in some instances discrepancies arose between what the School re- 
ported and what the teachers indicated in the teacher questionnaire. 
Problems of this sort like those found m establishing the studcnt^s 
status generally require additional time and funds to resolve r 

In xindertaking this project we anticipated some of the problems 
we encountered; however, as can be inferred, others we did not. The 
problems referred to here concern the valid identification of the ex- 
perimental units, the validity of the saiPf lxng plans and the validity 
of measurements of dependent and independent variables- We spent con- 
siderably more time than anticipated m rfiSclvmg these p^roblems and 
although the investigation was sounder as a result, this soundness 
was bought at a consiaerable^cost m funds, time and anxiety r Based 
on our experience we would some day like to prepare a reasonably 
exhaustive r^fbrt listing the problems and their resolution to serve 
as a guide for those considering researcli of this nature « 



CHAPTER V 

Results; Followback on the Decertified 



The next chapter (VI) contains the results from the study of the 
current status of the decertified m contrast with tfife non-decertified 
and the regular class match cases. The present chapter presents results 
of the project which provide a pre-decertification review of the D and 
the non-decertified EMR, together with other material of interest. Much 
of the material is m the form of contrasts between the D and EMR^groups 
before decertification Before these contrasts we present some state- 
wide information on the, distribution by ethnicity of the EMR enrollments 
m California together with~some similar information about some of the 
districts in the proiject; 

EMR Enrollment, Decertification ^ and Placement \._ 

The first portion of this chapter teviews not only our own informa- 
tion about the D and EMR students in the project districts, but also some 
state-wide data as well, presented here for perspective. 

Distribution of EMR bv ethnicity. Table 5.1 presents information 
about'the proportion in California of students of the principal ethnic^ 
categories, for all students and for EMR. The 1969 information was 
basic to a federal court order req[uiring among other matters the reduc- 
tion of the ethnic imbalance in EMR and other speci^^l class enrollments. 
The disproportions by ethnic designation are clearly evident. After 
mandated reassessment (with lowered IQ guidelines, use of translated test?* 
and nonverbal tests) the ethnic disproportion did not greatly reduce, as' 
the information for 1973 displays. The court in the continually litigated 
Larry P. case then set firm boundaries for the proportion of EMR and other 
students m special class, regardless of eligibility. This has currently 
(1975) resulted in the presence of identified and eligible students for 
EMR who may not be placed till -there is room in the ethnic "quota." Re- 
turning to information specifically pertinent to the project, the data of 
Table 5 1 can be seen in relation to the data of Table 4.1 in the pre- 
vious chapter in which the ethnic imbalance of EMR enrollment for the year 
1972-73 IS observed for some of our project districts. Some districts 
would not necessarily show thje disproportion relative to the total ethnic 
proportions ^f the district enrollment inasmuch as some have so few of one 
group or another as to provide no basis for contrast. Attention is called 
however to districts 2^, 4, 7, 9, and 10 in Table 4.1 All have substantial 
proportions of ^he .three main ethnic groups. The overrepresentation of 
Spanish- sur named and Black students is evident in all except one of those 
five. The 1972-73 data are for * school year which followed the apjE)lication 
of the new guidelines for two or three years; beiuxw ly/O tJje imbalances 
would have been even more apparent* • 
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Table 5.1 



Statewide Enrollment^, October, 1969 arid June/ 1973 



1. Total California 
public school 
pupils (1|969) 

2. Percent cjf own ethnic 



group in 



EMR (1969) 



3. Percent which ethnic group 
is in total EMR (1969) 

4. Percent which ethnic group | 
is in toljial EMR (1973) 



72.4 



0.7 



43.1 



50.0 



/ Anglo % Black % S^an. Sur. % Total 



8.9 



3.3 



2*7.1 



25.0 



15.2 



2.1 



28.2 



23.0 



/ 



55,519 
35,110 



Source: Simiiions, Allan, and Btingegar, Leslie. Ethnic sxirvey of EMR classes , 

1973 . Sacramento, CaJ^ifornia: California State Department of Education, 
197i. 
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Table 5.2 provides information for Los Angeles County total and the 
whole state about the Iprocess of reassessment as reported to the state 
lagisiatiire for the year 1969-70. Approximately 12% of EMR students had 
k^ready been reassigned during .that first year; .the proportions grew to 
rekch the values indicated in Chapter IV, indicating about 45V eventually 
werS decertified. It is observed in Table 5.2 for both Los Angeles County 
and the statf ^total "liat the nuiriber of reassessments even in 1969-70 were 
about 87% of all EMR enrolle^s- 

Table 5.3 provides some further information of interest taken from 
the same report to the legislature. It shows the reduction of total en- 
rollment, the slight adjustment of the ethnic proportion achieved in the 
first year of mandated change, and the proportions of students who were 
re-evaluated. 

Table 5.4 shows the progressive drop in EMR enrollement since 1968 
through the 1973-74 school year. The drop in EMR enrollment was due of 
course only in part to the decertification. Our subjects in the project 
districts were exclusively the EMR enrollees in the period 1969-72. Be- 
sides the decertification consequent to mandated reassessment were drops 
in EMR enrollment due to the new guidelines which affect new admissions, 
greater reluctance to refer for potential EMR placement, and the progres- 
sive drop in enrollment. In addition, some drop, nobody knows how much, 
was consequent to the termination of EMR classes when decertification 
cut enrollments to a point where it was not feasible to continue. 

Table 5.5 displays data for the project districts, showing that the 
heavy years of decertification were 1969-1972 in most instances. Two 
districts are observed to have decertified in substantial numbers only 
late in the period. • 

Placements into which decertified studen ts were put. Table 5.6 has 
the information. The data were determined for the individual student. 
It was not always possible to ascertain whether the placement endured or 
to verify the information- Individual cases are known to have gone back 
to EMR or to shift around otherwise quite a bit. Budget considerations 
precluded detailing the moves. The preponderant placement was to regular 
class. In a poor second are "EH," special classes for the educationally 
handicapped, some of which are partially integrated, designed for the 
learning disabled and/or the emotionally disturbed. The separate line 
for social =»H-ustment is for classes thus named, fully or partially inte- 
grated, into which are placed those whose primary problem is disruptive 
behavior. Technically such classes may ot may not have qualified for 
extra state support under the EH provision. * Remaining categories are 
inconsequential as to number. It is observed that some districts placed 
their decertified into so-called "transition" groups, consisting only of 
the decertified, %s a quick first step to providing a reassignment. 

Kinds of transition assistance rep6rted . The data are found in Table 
5.6 also! Although school. or district policy may have predetermined a 
particular model. f6r the trarsition assistance (or for none at all— it was 
not strictly mandatory under 'the law though the federal court appeared to 
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- Table 5.2 

Data on Reassessment and Reassignment for 
Los Angeles County^ and State-Wide EMR Students During the Year 1969-70 

- Los Angeles State 

Enrollment (October, 1969) 21,788 55,519 

Number reevaluated \ 19.037 48,080 

Number of reevaluated pupils j 

transferred to regular classes ' . 2,378 ' 5,651 



Percent of number of reevaluated 

pupils transferred to regular classes 

Number of reevaluated pupils 
transferred to other special 
education classes 



12.49 11.75 



323 1,195 



Total number of reevaluated 

pupils transferred 2,701 ^ 6,846 



Percent of total number of 
enrolled pupils transferred 



^.Includes Los Angeles City District 



12.40 12/33 



Source; California State Department of Education Placement of pupils in 
classes for the mentally retarded: A report to the California 
Legislature as^ required by House Resolution 262 . Sacramento : 
author, 1971. 
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Table 5.4 

Change in EMR Enrollment, 1968-73, 
in Los Angeles County aT0^ State Total 





Los Angeles 


State 


Year 


County 


Total 


1968-69 


22,745 


57,148 


1969-70 


21,594 


54,078 


1S70-71 


19,273 


47,864 


1971- 72 


14 139 


38,208 


1072-73 


11 741 


33,QS1 


197:^74 


10.244 


29 , 609 


Difference 


"12,501 


-27,539 



Source: California State Department of Edu- 
cation* Enrollnent of Educoble 
^ Mentally Retarded Pupils; School 
years 1968-69 to 1973-74 , .-:acra- 
mento : author , 1974. 
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have mandated it) the model employed could vary by building and even by 
grade. The data are not held forth here as good data from which much can 
be learned. District personnel pointed to the ejcperimental variations in 
what they provided. They also pointed out that when through a technical 
flaw in the lauiguage of the law the program lost funding for awhile, many 
districts singply did not renew their programs at the time when the monfey 
was renewed. Hence a report that a D student enjoyed placement in regular 
class with a resource teacher 2uid an aide, such may have been true for, 
say, only a year of the time between his decertification and our study. 
We also regret to indicate (anticipating a point in Chapter VIII) that . 
the transition help was sometimes so invisible as not to be known to the 
regular class teacher of the D student. 

It had been hoped in the development of this project that we could 
secure information of a sort to serve as a guide to the development of 
mainstreaming. We had even hoped to compare success scores by model, 
at least -to point out that certain models were found to fit better with 
elementaury level, others with inner city, etc. The nature of our data 
on models precludes emy attentat at making conclusions which could be very 
usable to others. We do however make one commentary here on the data of 
Table 5.6, and in the -final chapter we do make a note on the implications. 
The models appear to have a nat\iral dichotoir^ in which one variety enploys 
professionals who are teacher consultants or resource teachers, etc., and 
in which the other employs paraprofessional such as paid aides or volunteers. 
Of course the models often employed both; for exan^ile one district utilized 
"anr"e3^Grienced counselor as ombudsman ana tef cner- consul tauit, one tasK 
being to help the regular teachers use the aids to their best advantage. 

The largest districts (#3 and 4,^¥or example) used a greater variety 
of models. (District 2 with only a few subjects in this study is never- 
theless a very large district, and also ^hows the variety foupd in #3 and 4.) 
A few districts utilized only paraprofessionals. 

Another hope which more or less* vanished was to determine whether 
any model init^iated with the transition funds provided by the state would 
have been carried on when the funding terminated, whether for these D ,^ 
students or for others with similar needs* We determined that roost programs 
were dropped when funding terminated, except where the district received 
funding for trying out the new' §tate master plan for special education. 
The interruption of funding had a disheartening effect auid produced some 
cynicism, to judge by the conversations we held with district personnel. 

On the other side of the coin, however, we identified some districts 
(like others not in our project) which had already taken serious steps to 
integrate the EMR and other segregated learners » to some extent before man- 
datory reassessmenti ever came about. Such districts had the smallest pro- 
portions of segregated EMR and appeared to glide gracefully into transition 
progreuns, continuing them after the termination of funding.* Such districts 
were few in number; their per pupil wealth had permitted them to develop 
and maintain such forerunners of what now has become the mainstreaming thrust. 
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Table 5.7 is based upon the State •s form on which the district which 
requested reimbursement wouW supply information about the minner in 
which transition help was provided. 

The age-grade placement of D and RC students . The typical California 
child enters kindergarten in September at -^m^ge-feetweeiv^4^ar^9^^^ 
and 5 years 9 months, and advances one grade per year. In round numbers, 
one assumes his grade placement is age in years^ minus five. That is, if 
he is eleven, he is typically in sixth grade. This pattern permitted a 
determination of whether placement of our students was modal or, as 
we suspected, different for the D students and for the RC matches. 

Table 5.8 displays some data for certain school districts where the 
information was secure enough to permit the drawing of interences. The 
information is arranged f or tot^l district and for elementary, junior high, 
and senior high levels. Scores of expected vs. actual placement were 
determined; thus a student /ho was 14 years old at the time of our* study 
should by the modal case have been in the »th grade. If he was, say, 
in the 8th, he would have had a deviation of -1.0. The mean deviations 
are listed together with tests of the hypothesis that the means were zero. 
As £ own, every difference was significant. This finding helps to under- 
stand the success of the D students, indicating that their educational 
progress, ar judged by the results of the MAT grade equivalent scores 
(in the next chapter) must be interpreted with awareness that they tend 
to have beea placed about a grade and a half to two grades belQW_expectancy , 

Table 5.9 shows that the D students tended to be older than their 
RC matches with most of the groups of differences being significant. -The 
differences run about a half a year. This information reinforces the 
point above about the interpretation of the success of the D student. The 
next chapter, in presenting contrasted achievement data, should be read 
with reference to this. However we also note that while the D students 
were about 1^ to 2 years below age-grade, the RC students are only about 
a half year younger; as a gxoup the RCs also appear to be somewhat be- 
hind the modal placement, not too much a surprise considering the nature 
of the classes in which the Ds were placed and the intentionally biased 
selection ^f the RC match cases, as described in Chapter IV. This in- 
formation is confirmed by teacher judgment, as shown in Chapter VIII. 



Some Contrasts of D and EMR Students 

This section of the chapter makes some contrasts of the two groups of 
students on pre-decertif icatinn data. There are some obvious questions 
asked with particular refererce to whether anything can be learned about 
which students can be appropriately assigned to segregated vs. mainstreamed 
programs. Among the questions of contrast are these: 

How many years of regular cla^s enr: llment before EMR placement? 
HOW bid when placed in EMR? „ - 
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/ Taisle 5.7 

^ ( : ■ ■ • .- ■ .. 

TRANSITION PROGRAM TO BE OFFERED : (Please check below) . 

> T ransition Class located at, a school where student? are inst ructed by a 

certified teacher for a short time everyTay". rOne cTas s per idd' or les s . T 

_Individual tutoring (check the appropriate descriptions) 

daily 

^at least 3 times a week 

given by employed paraprof essionals 

given by volunteer paraprof essionals 
, • g iven by students 

^for 30 minutes minimum^ but no more than 60 minutes at one time 



itinerant teacher: 

working with students in their classroom 

working with students out of their classroom at least 2-5* times 
weekly foii periods of 30 to 40 minutes 



working wijth the students' regular teacher to assist with the 

instructional plans for the student 
•Tutorial sessions: either paraprof essionals or teachers meet students 
"regularly to assist them with their classroom lessons- 

Bilingual instruction: individual instructional assistance is given to 
"students in a language other thar English 
Resource Learning Center 



Percent of school day that transition pupils. will attend regular classes: 



100% (no. of pupils) 
75% (no, of pupils) 
50% (no. of pupils) 

O^her (explain) 



STAFFING PATTERN : List the number and check the type of personnel who will be 
assigned directly to the transition program and the amount of time: 

Coordinator or Supervisor of Program No. part time No. full time^ 

C ertificated Teachers -'^^ No. part time No. full time^ 

^Teacher Aides No. part time No. full time^ 

'Tutors « - " No. part time No. full time^ 

O thers (specify) No. part time No. full time^ 

Total Full Time Equivalent 



FTE 



Source: California State Department of Education. Applicatio n for Prior Approval 
to Opferate a Transition Program for Minors Enrolled in Re gular Classes Who 
Were Formerly Enrolled in Spec i al Classf ^^ for Mem-allv Retarded. California 
Education Code, Section 18102.11 (SB 171), 1972. 
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Table 5.8 

Difference Between the Decertified' s (D) Actual Grade Placement 
and that Expected for Same Project Districts 

— — — — - " H 



Hypothesis Tested: 
that the D's actual- grade placement m4,nus 
tHe expected equals zero. 








Mean 




0 






Difference 




School 


Progrcun 




in Grade 


Significance, 


District 


Level 


N 


Placement 


Level 


3 

\ ^ 

\ ^ 

\ 
\ 

r 

■ \ 


All 

' Elementary School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 

All 

Elementary School 
Junior Hic[l} School 
Senior High School 

All 

Elementary School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 

All 

Elementary School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 


60 
13 
37 

' 10 

33 ' 

12 
19 

19 
2 

lb 

7 

38 
6 
19 

•13 


-1.86 
-2.15 
-1.89 
-1.40 

-1.58 
a 

-1.83 
-1.47 

-1.22 
a 

-1.3 
-1.00 

-2.13 
-2.67 
-2.16 
-1.85 


** 
** 
** 

. ** ■ 

** 

* 
* 

** 

** 
* 

** 
** 

** 



*Too\ few cases 

*p<.05 
**p<.03 

' \ 



\ 
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Tabl^ 5.9 



Difference in Age (years) Between Decertified (D) and 
Regular C]rhss (RC) Match for SelectjeJd Scjhooljpistricts 



Hypothesis Tested: D 



Age -^RC 



Age 



School; 
Distri^ct 



Program 
Level 



N 



Average 
Differei^ce 
in Y6 



srencc 



Significance 
Level 



*6 



12 



All 

ElOT»entary School 
Junior High School 
,Senior High- School 

I All 
Elementary School. 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 

All 

Elemen tary School 
Junior' High School 
Senior High School 

All 

Elementary School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 



61 
14' 
37 
10 

35 
2 
11 
22 

24 
3 
11 
10 

3 
15 
20 



0.61 
0,93, 
0.57 
0.30 

tf.63 
0.50 
0.55 
0.68 

0.08 
-1. 00 
0.0 
0.10 

0.66 
0-33 
0.13 
1.10 



** 



NS 

NS 
NS 

I 

** 

; * 

NS 



/ 



*p<.05 
**p: .03 
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What were the IQs' at EMR plac'ement? At. -decertification time? 

What .were the teacher observations Vhich led to referral for 
psychological study, with ensuring assignment to EMR? 

What did records of achievement and class behavior reveal? 

There are good reasons for those cjuest ions. It would be valuable to 
identify in the kindergairten-primary years those children, who are best 
educated in the segregated EMR class or something like it and those who 
will enjoy such mental growth as to permit anticipation of regular class 
status. The IQ data of Table 4.4 do not show such differences in pre-EMR 
placement to be counted on for mdre than a small contribution. Although 
some of.' the differences are statistically significant between related 
pairs of mean IQ (e.g., between mean Binet IQ for decertified and mean 
Binet IQ for the non-decertified in District 2, for example), not all 
such differences are significant, and most of them are of small magni- 
tude. More importantly, there is variation between districts, so that 
one would have a srparate problem for each district in the state. 

» 

The above discussiqn is made with awareness that in longitudinal 
studies of child development, IQs are not constant; some of them tend to 
show an upward trend, some a downward, the trfends being meaningfully re- 
lated to factors <3f stimulation' or its lack in the. hope (e.g., the Pels 
reports of Sontag, Backer, S Nelson," 1958). It is thus of theoretical 
and practical ihterest tb look over our data for predictive indicators. " 

In the data which contrast the D and non-decertified EMR groups the 
numbers are sometimes very small in contrast with the numbers with which 
the stai^'was made in many districts. The reasons given above apply here 
as well— the item of interest was simply not available, for one reason or 
einother. 

IQs &t EMR and decertification times . The relevant tables are 4.4 
and 4.5 in Chapter IV. The data indicate that district 'by district the 
mean IQs of the, two groups, D and EMR, differed only slightly at initial 
Et^R placement time, bat differed more between districts. The mean de- 
certification time IQs do of course show a greater difference, to be 
expected since the magnitude of »IQ led to the differentiation of the 
groups. However the similarity of pattern across , districts provides a 
correlation of D and EMK pairs of means by district, greater of course 
for the IQs at EMR identification. 

Significance of the IQ information at EMR time . It had been ex- 
pected that the students identified for decertification would have been 
those with higher initial, IQs. The data of Table 4.4 make it quite clear 
that this expectancy, while, "statistically significant" in the instances 
of many of the pairs of mean iQs m the table, nonetheless tend to dis- 
contirm the expectancy. The mean differences are simply not large enough 
to permit one to say in general hindsight, schools should have used a 
lower cut-off. To 'put the results another way, there is a "legitimacy 
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to the initial EMR identification, given the acceptance of a couple 
points: (a) that there should be any EMR or other special identi- 
fication at all; (b) that, accepting the new, lower IQ cut-offs, the 
older* IQs were legitjimate for their times. That is to say, if one. 
grants the validity lof the initial SMR identification for the non- 
decertified group, tihen one must grant it for a considerable pro- 
portion of those who/later were decertified. The statement would not 
hold for certain districts, as the data *of Table 4.4 shows— for example, 
the six-point diffejrence in mean WISC for District 6. 

•In short, some? children "grew," so-to-speak, and did so in spite 
of or even because of the EMR placement they received, while others 
dii not. No statement made in this context, we stress, argues whether 
segregated EMR education ia or is not good in its net effect, whether 
under labeled conditions or not. We simply indicate that the data do 
not show the expected large difference in the IQ that led to EMR place- - 
ment between the D and EMR groups. 

We stress at this junct\are that the data should not be misread to 
indicate that the only reassessments were those imposed by law. We 
further note that one should not conclude a status Change was due only 
and exclusively to IQ (or to the mere lowering of the cut-off IQ by law) . 
The records tend to show terse entries such as an IQ and a^ notr about 
status change; not recorded would be the typical considerations of how 
well the classroom achievement adjustment had been, the EMR teacher's 
prediction of success) the consideration of whether the student would 
profit from the change, etc. Thoughnot typically recorded, such con- 
siderations did usually enter, and district personnel were always ready 
to describe their processes. To a considerable extent the district's 
hands would be tied by law, but qualitative features were not ignored. 
The data on mean IQ at decertification (Table 4.5) interpreted in terms 
of SD of IQ for the D and EMR groups within each district, show an overlap 
which testifies to the point being made. 

We next present further information pulled from the -records, often- 
times available or only a few cases. Assuming that some slow learners are 
to be specially educated in totally or partially segregated models, while 
others are to be provided a fully normalized, unlabeled program, with 
only incidental help to stdy in mainstream, then what in the early school 
years could indicate the future status? It was our hope to find some pro- 
mise in the data. We screened cumulative records and psychological files 
for the pul|)ose. 

Ye ars of school before EMR placement . Do the D and EMR groups differ 
in years of school before they were placed into EMR? Table 5.10 shows no 

^discernible trend in the D and EMR means which permit us to conclude th^re 
is a systematic group difference. There is more difference between school 
district means; the pairs of D and EMR means vary with district. Districts 
4, 5, and 6, for example, permitted longer regular class stay before EMR 
placement for both groups. Districts 2, 3, and 11 are notable for short 
enro^Llment in regular class* If one had proposed the hypothesis that D 

^subj^ects, being allegedly more nearly normal learners, should have had 
longer regular class tenure than the non-decertified ^EMR, he would find 
the hypothesis cisconfirmed by our data. , ' 
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Table 5.10 



\ 



Duration in Years of Enrollment in Regular Class Before 
EMR Placement/ and Duration o£ Years in 
EMR before Decertification Assessment 
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DISTRicTS 



7 



10 



11 



12 



13 



Duration in regular 
class placement 
befbre EMR 
fekrs) 

D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



58 
.72 
6 



,51 
,59 
46 



3.84 
1.83 
34 



3.64 
1.79 
36 



3 3'' 
'2.1*2 
25 



3.28 
1.94 
17 



4.38 
2.39 
8 



4,42 
1.80 
9 



1.97 
1.12 
27 



3.38 
1.82 
38 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



2.39 
.93 

14 



2.18 

l.!54 
47 



4.61 

2.38 
35 



3.97 

2,03 
36 



4.10 
2.50 
27 



3.19 
2.38 
18 



3.32 
1.51 

7 



— 3.63 

— 1.90 

a 9 



,25 
.53 
26 



4.44 3.58 
2.71 2.40 
32 6 



Duration in EMR 
before decerti- 
fication reas- 
sessment 



D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



3.50 
2.74 
6 



3.33 
1.69 
48 



2.94 
1.37 
32 



,06 
,08 
36 



3.50 
1.53 
24 



2,59 4.12 
1.66 1.89 

17 8 



— 2.75 4.00 2.43 

— 1.83 2.11 2.32 
a 8 24 37 



EMR Ga^oup 
Mean 
SD 
N 



3.64 
.79 
22 



2.00 
0.00 
28 



6.00 
0.00 
9 



4.00 
0.00 

18 



27 



2.19 3.00 
.79 0.00 
27 8 



Insufficient data to report 
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Age of EMR placement . Was one group older than the other? The data 
are shown in Table 5*11. Such data should relate inversely to data on 
duration in regular class^ and it is evident that they do. Districts 
2, 3, and 11, with the shortest tenures in regular class, have, the f 
youngest mean ages of assignment to EMR, in cgntrast with Districts 
A, 5, etc. 

We may determine two further values from the information thus far ^ 
presented. EME placements -end to be made in the third or fourth year . 
of school. However these "years of school" should not be translated 
into "second or third grade." The modal career of the student who be- . 
came EMR was to experience first grade twice (perhaps kindergarten twice) , 
and then be placed into EMR. The modal pattern does not fit all the 
careers; exceptions include withholding the chiir from .school a ye^r, or 
trying him one more year or so before placement. It is also observed 
that while some districts have programs for EMR before age eight, most 
do not, on the philosophy that-^very child deserves his chance but also 
for budget reasons. Another basis for interpretation? is that our data 
on ag6 of placement were secured by subtracting year of birth from calen- 
dar date of EMP pjjicement. The decision to place would have to have been 
made before actual placement, perhaps as much as a year before, for re- 
moval and reassignment is usually accomplished only at the change of a 
term or glrade. 

The standard deviations associated with the mean ages are not large, 
so that the means with their standard deviations may be interpreted to 
mean tha^ nearly all EMR placements were effected befpre age 11. Noting 
again that decision to place comes before placement, we can add that 
most decisions were reached before age 10 or 11. 

Years in EMR before decertification reassessment . In Table 5.10 
are also the data on years of enrollment in EMR before the mandated 
reassessment was made which could have led tr decertification. The 
data are not the best- It was generally easy enough for the research ^ 
assastantr to identify^ in the records the point in time when decertifi- 
cation was effected. As indicated in Chapter IV, the policy was to 
eliminate cases in which the reassignment war apparently influenced by 
other steps than mand'ate^ reassessment. If there was no aote to the 
CO) trary and if a reassessment^'was followed by actual decertification, 
the information was recorded. Districts had begun to prectice annual 
or at least periodic reassessment long before mandated to do so. For 
the non-decertified EMR, the instruction was to record the information of 
the latest reassessment act in the period of mandated reassessment (1969-72). 

Mention in the records oi adjustment or achievement problems, in 
donnection with referral which led to EMR placement . Table 5^12 displays 
information secured from teacher r-p^p-ral notes (if they could be found 
in the files) when the leacher'b u^c^c^rvation of- the student led to .psycho- ^ 
logical study and eventual EMR placement. The table also displays 
mention if any in the psychologist's report. The former data are dependent 
in part on the extent of opportunity there was for a teacher to make special 
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Table ^.11 

Mean Ages by District of D and EMP Groups 
When First Placed in EMP 



DISTRICTS 



79 



Age in Years 



13 



D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 

EMR Gioup 
Mean 
SD 
N 



7.83 
1.72 
6 



7 64 
. .93 
14 



7 46 
1.59 
46 



7 -43 
1 54 
47 



9 09 
^83 

' 34 



9.86 
2.38 
35 



8.89 



8.56 



8.33 
2.40 
6 



insufficient data to report 
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T'^ble 5.12 



Percent of Decertified and Non-Decertifled Students 
in Which Teacher Referral and -Psychologist File Mentxoped 
Personal-Social Problem and Achievement Problem 



DISTRICTS 
5 ' 6 



PerSoi.al-?.ir: ^ai 
Probl eig , 

Teacher Kef err;; 1 
Percent 



1^ 62 35 40 25 8 28 38 

47 37 17 22 32 25 29 42 



EMR G^oup 
N 

Percent 



15 

33 



66 
26 



35 
20 



40 
22 



25 

32 



8 
12 



28 
46 



38 
26 



Psy clio 1 'og i -^^ t* x 1 1 
D Group 
Percent 



33 



21 



26 



25 



24 



12 



IS 



45 



EMR Group 
Percent 



20 



14 31 20 28 12 32 18 



Achievement Problem 



Teacher Referral 
D Group 
Percent 

EMH '-.irourj 
-•Per ::ent 

P^yt:hoU..^r^t File 
D Group 
lercent 

ter cent- 



os 89 66 58 . 52 75 79 B4 

93 73 fe3 35'' 84 62 66 

BO -3 11 60 48 75 ''1 87 

60 62 11 35 84 75 54 66 



''i-robdfcly an artifact or enror 

/ t. ^...:;ui.-Ho>s-'£ -capes are totals £>r which mention' was made and where 
■ t .-"-.piti have bK€-n entered but was not. Thus the percent given 

d percent of the 'jjven. Then-Ii> are the same for all four 
comparisons. 
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notes when initiating-a referral. The actual communication could have been 
an unrecorded word-of-mouth from teacher to psychologist or teacher to prin- 
cipal to psychologist. Furthermore the psychologist files would not neces- 
sarily note that the teacher referral mentioned son-^^'-hmg. 

What v;e have, then, is a comparative estimate within thP districts 
of the extent of mentions on either kind of records not kept for pur- 
poses of later retrieval, but minimally maintained according to local re- 
quirements if any and/or- according to the individual natures of those. who 
created and maintained the records. Inasmuch as the records could have 
had qc bias between those later destined to become the D group they should, 
within the individual district, have had the sair.e degree' of casualness or 
compulsiveness between the groups. . ' ■ 

. M ention of personal-social adjustment . The first part of Table 5.12 
pertains to mention of adjustment problems, first by t eacher and second in 
the psychologist fil e. A myt h in EMR identification holds that the higher 
level EMR children were referred as much for behavior problems as for poor 
achievement. There are different versions or emphases of this legend. One 
is that the teacher wants minimal disruption to his or her centre, and wants 
to safeguard the morale and achievement of the other class members, so will 
utilize the presence of the n..X placement to initiate a way to remove the 
disruption. A less libelous version is that the teacher believes sincerely 
that certain children cannot t?e helped in this regular class and that a 
very poor achiever, or a moderately poor achiever whose prob.em^are com- 
plicated with acting out behavior is better helped elsewhere. The mbst 
severly libelous version is that a^ teacher does not note truly poor achieve- 
ment, but only disruptive behavior. Mercer (1970) has already shown that 
teachers are indeec aware of poorly learning children who xf referred would 
be found eligible for^EMR placement. Those whom they do ref^t are the ones 
for whom they conclude they cannot assist. Tlius if the learning problem is 
compounded by frequent absence, parental nonoooperation, or disruptive be- 
havior, the child is more likely to be referred." 

our data in a sense sustain Mercer by not substantiating the libelous 
aspect ot the myth, Mentions ot behavior probler^s are not sy.tema^xcallY 
greater for the D group considering ai: 8 d:stiic.ts listed m Table 8. tu.th 
more, the mentioA of academic problems was made far more frequently han be- 
havior problems, again without systematic difference between the two groups. 

Arhnev ement reported' by the teacher before EMR placement and following 
that Pl acement . The question asked here was whether there was a difterence 
in the teachers' appraisals of reading and math achievement in regular class 
f6r the last report period before placement in EMR to provide a clue to who 
would later be decertified, The companion question was the same for the 
last reporting period before decertification reassessment. The information 
• is found ir^ Table 5.13 for the former and Table 5 14 tor the latter. I. both 
tables the data are in the form of means f-.i the groups involved vH^re tne 
mark was arbitrarily coded into a "1 tc 5" -•scheme. The code xs provided in . 
Appendix B The score of "1" would be used for F or for Unsatisfactory when 
four or fi%-e levels were employed, but a U in a 3-level er 2-level 
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Table -5. 13 



Comparative Mean Reading, Mathematics, and General Citizenship 
Marks for the Decertified and Non-Decertified EMR Groups 
in Last Reporting Period in Regular' Class Before 
EMR Placement, by Districts 



Reading Marks 



DISTRICTS 



12 



D Group 
Mean 
.SD 
N 



2.31 
.48 

13 



X.95 

.11 
38 



2.38 
.71 
24 



2.46 
.79 

28 



2.47 
.52 

15 



2.23 
.73 

13 



1.74 
.73 

19 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



1.83 
.72 

. 12 



2.08 
.62 
34 



2.47 
.80 

17 



3.09 
.87 

22 



3.17 
.41 

6 



2.20 2.27 
.41 .80 

15 15 



Math Marks 



D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



2.54 
.52 

13 



2.16 
.89 

38 



2.20 
• 71 
25 



2.34 
.81 

29 



2.27 
.46 

15 



2.00 
.58 

13 



1.63 

c68 
19 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



1.86 
1.10 
14 



2.06 
.54 
35 



2.38 
.72 

16 



2.83 
.38 
18 



2.67 
.52 

6 



2.07 
.46 

15 



2.36 
.93 

14 



General 

Citizenship 

Marks 



D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



3.08 
1.04 

13 



.83 
.54 
29 



.83 
.56 
24 



2.96 
.62 
24 



2 c 90 
.32 
10 



3.15 ^3.00 
.55 'o.OO 
13 L 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



3.07 
.92 
14 



2-87,^ 
.76 

31 



1.73- 
.47 
11 



3.00 
.73 

16 



3.00 

OrOO 
4 



3.00 
. .58 
13 



3.50 
. 58 
4 



Note. "Insufficient data to report in some districts. 
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Table 5.14 



Comparative Mean Reading, Mathematics, and General ^Citizenship 
Marks for the Decertified and Non-Decertified EMR Groups 
in the Last Reporting Period in EMR Placement 
Before Decertification, by District 



Reading Marks 
D Group 



Mean 
SD 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



DISTRICTS 



4 5 6 7 11 12 



3.55 3.24 3.21. 3.43 2.90 3.25 2.60 2.67 
1.04 .66 .79 .88 ' .57 .45 .63 .52'* 
11 50 ' 28 28 10 12 15 6 



3.21 3.26 3.18 2.93 3.10 2.83 2.58 3.36 
.70 .76 .88 1.05 .57 .58 .58 1.12 
14 54 17 28 10 12-24 11 



Math Marks 



D Group 
Mean 
SD 
N 



.13 3.33 
.90 .66 
13 49 



3.14 
.80 

28 



'3.65 
1.09 
26 



3.12 
.83 

8 



2.92 
.51 
12 



"^2.60 ^2.00 
.74 .63 
15 6 



EMR Group 
Mean 
SD 

N 



,07 3.2J 
.62 .81 
14 56 



3.18 
1.01 

17 



3.30 
1.15 

23 



3-00 
. 50- 
9 



2.75 
.87 
15 



2.29 3.45 
.47 1.21 
17 11 



General 
Citizenship 



Marks 








« 








D Group 






» 




3.18 


3.00 




Mean 


3.08 


\3.27 


3.35 


3.33 




SD 


.67 


>74 


.78 


.71 


.60 


0.00 




N 


12 


30 


23 


9 


11 


7 




EMR Group 










2.57 


3.14 




Mean 


4.00 


2.70 


3.75 


3.67 




SD 


1.41 


.48 


.96 


1.53 


.79 


.:38 




N 


2 


10 


4 


3 


7 


7 





Note.— Insufficient data to report in some districts. 
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marking format would provide for a score of 2 (the 2-level is illustrated 
in the system of marking a child only by Unsatisfactory vs. Satisfactory). 
A "Satisfactory" in the 2-level format would yield a 3 in coding. Thus, 
the system, while uniform within a district, would vary between districts 
providing a different meaning for a different coded score. For our pur- 
poses, the wi thin-district 50*parison was under good control. 

As may be observed in Tables 5.13 and 5.14, thete was no systen.atic 
difference favoring either of the two groups in either the regular class 
reading or math achievement mark or in the marks given m the EMR enroll- 
ment. Some of the differences are indeed significant, but there is no 
pattern capable of yielding a genera"! prediction. 

General citizenship marks for last regular class marking period and 
last EMR marking period before decertification . We had already observed 
(Table 5.13) that mention of behavior problem before EMR placement did 
not differentiate the two groups. Our research assistants coded from 
the cumulative records the general citizenship marks given by teachers 
■ for the last marking periods before EMR placement and in EMR enrollment 
. before decertification. For convenience, the information has also been 
placed in the Tables 5.13 and 5.14, along with reading ahd math information. 
Again one fails to note a systematic difference favoring one group or 
the other, with almost no differences being significant. 

Taker altogether, the records as siommarized in the tables have not 
assisted in forecasting the later D or EMR status. Like other data thus 
far presented, one does not discern much, that would provide an earlier 
discrimination between groups; one' tends to conclude that at first EMR 
identification the groups were not much different. 

SES of D And EMR students . School district regulations prohibited 
the ascertainment of information about the home and family of project 
students. We were however able to obtain some information which -was in- 
cidental* to the need to secure parental permission to study the students 
in question. In the district in question, having a largely Black popula- 
tion but with a wide range of socioeconomic status, the only way parents' 
permission could be secured was to employ a district counselor to call 
upon the home- While he did, so he secured some information about parental 
perception of the student's current contentment with his" progress in school, 
whether (if a D student) he wa^ happier and, better off or not, and (for 
both EMR and D) whether he needed or had needed the special class and 
•similar opinion. The informatio^j was reported to the convention of the 
' Council on Exceptipnal Children in 197,4; a brief co|>y of the presentation 
appears in Appendix F. 

Together with securing the information, the counselor made a judgment 
of the total value of the home on material and educational goodness, giving 
a simple -rating of 1 through 5, 1 standing for very good and 5 for poor en- 
vironment. The 45 cases involved were of the three groups, D, EMR, and RC 
the latter two matched to the D indi^^iduals by sex, age, program level, and 
ethnirity (all Black). The data, shown in Table 5.15, indicate a gross 
difference in general quality of environment as judged by the single counselor, 
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Table 5.15 

Home Quality Ratings of 15 Homes Each of Matched 
D/ EMR, and RC Students 



Quality 


D 


EMR 


RC 


1 (high) 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


3 \ 


I 


3' 


5 


4 % 

o 




7 


1 


5 (low) 


0 


3 


1 


Group Mean 


2.60 


4.93 


2 
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The EMR hoite was judged much poorer in quality than the other two. The 
finding is consonant with what has been casually observed about homes 
of EMR vs. other 'tegular class or special class groups, but is also con- 
sistent with a theory that mental growth represented in IQ change is 
somewhat a function of the stimulating quality of the home environment, 
as demonstrated in the Fels reports (e.g., Sontag et al., 1958). We 
do not propose adding the SES variable to any. prediction equation, first 
because the finding is strictly tentative, but principally because of 
the philosophical implications involved in the employment of a gross 
category to identify cases at risk. / 

Discriminant function analyses of prediction of D and" EMR status . 
With the presence of two categories of students, D and EMR, it is ap- 
propriate to employ the discriminant function model to determine what com- 
binations of variables might serve as efficient predictors for later status. 
Only Districts 3 and 4 had sufficient initial cases to attempt to run such 
problems (IQ and other variabilities between districts . ecluded collapsing 
for more cases). Even so, the problem of missing data beset the best efforts. 
District 3, for example , ofily 54 had complete data for one set of data deemed 
worthy to put into the problems; in #4, only 36 cases had complete data. To 
determine what the effect would be, if we entered the IQ at the time of de- . 
certification into some discriminant function problems . As expected, that 
IQ dominated the* predictive variance; that IQ was of coiirse the principal 
basis for discriminating those to be decertified. Without using such an 
IQ, the variables which contributed to a modest prediction wis^e IQ at EMR 
identification (but this did not necessarily '^take first placeK sex (more 
boys proportionally were decertified) ; and reading achievement reported for 
the student before EMR placement. 

The considerable variatipn by district in meajn IQ fpr combined D and EMR 
groups, together with differences in proportions decertified (see Table 5.16) 
adds "noise" to a discriminant function analysis or any similar attempt to 
predict for the state as a whole or for the total ot our project districts. 
As it is, even within a district, the discriminant function could correctly 
place only about 65% of the D cases and about 55% of the EMR cases, not a high 
enough score to be persuasive that we have been able to contribute much to a 
prediction • 

The relative availability of D and EMR students /for current study : 
An implication about the effects of decertification . Rumor suggested that 
baleful effects, happened, to the decertified wher they found that they could 
not cope with the demands of regular class. One answer to the reality of 
this pessimism jnight be provided by the comparative presence in the district 
of the EMR an(? D students for our study of current status. Did they drop 
from school earlier than the EMR? Table 4.6 has already presented the in- 
formation on this availability in our 12 project districts. With few ex- 
ceptions we found the proportions of available D students to be higher. 
"Unavailable" is not a definition of dropping out but it is. probably correlated 
with dropping out—clearly an available student has not dropped out* The 
fear of early dropi ing out of the decertified, then, is not substantiated in 
what data we can present; to the contrary, if there is validity aL all to ^ 
the notion, theh the EMR were more exit-prone* 
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/On a purely speculative level, if the percentages of levels of home 
quality presented above, found for small data for one of our districts, 
were found for all (provided we could be permitted to look) .we woirld 
eventuate with a conclusion, that the ^availability-pnavailability of a 
student might have been a function of family mobility, in turn a function^ ^ 
of general home status. 

Decertification by rad:e and sex . Data in Table 4.^ showed who con- - 
stituted the decertified and thJ -non-decertified student^ by ethnicity " • 
and sex in our project district^. Table 5.16 recasts tljie data to show 
the proportions. of each ethnic group and each sex-who w^rq decertified. 
The data are presented only "for those five districts which had sufficient 
numbers of the three ethnic groups to permit a meaningful^ contrast. Except 
for di&trict 7 the proportions pf the Spanis" -surnamed students showed 
the largest proportion decertified, the Anglos the least/. The finding is 
consistent with what has otherwise been shown in non-project districts. 
One entertains the thought that ethnicity^ could be entered into an equation 
to predict decertif icjation; ^ it is possible to add "minority status" vs 
"Anglo" with numerical- ^^alues into the discriminant f>mction problems 
mentioned above, and such would indeed add to the prediction of later^tatus 
however the ethnic proportions are 90 much a function of district that 
a general statement could not be made.- 

For convenience the decertified propor,tions of each sex are entered 
into Table 5«16 only for the same five districts? had data for other dis-^ 
tricts been added the conclusion would not have changed. Males are -con- 
sistently more likely to be decertified than females. However as with < 
ethnicity, one would have to do the comparison for each district, for 
districts differed greatly in the total decertified for the combined / 
sexes (compare districts 3 and 10, for example). ' / 
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Table SAe 

Percentages of Ethnic ai^ Sex Groups Decertified 
in Certain Districts 



Distlict/ N. ^ Anglo Black Spanish-surname Males Females 



\ 



3 


822 


'41 

V 


52 ■ . . 


59 


52 


50 


4 ! 


470 


29 


40!'^" 


63 


45 


40 


7 : 


" 148 


14 


35 


J-2 


26 


22 


10 ' 


118 


/24 


11 .. 


17 


V- 


14 


12 i 


275 


26 


\2T^ 


50 


71 


43 




A 













r 
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CHAPTER VI 
Academic Achieveir'ent 



In this chapter data are 'presented which assess the present cr current function- 
ing of D children; witji specific '^cus on their academic achievement. In order to . 
clarify the^gree of success acUeved by the D children, comparisons are made to 
the EMR and RC samples where such com^arisofts are meaningful. Two major sources 
provided the data of interest: 'the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) and teacher 
marks. -Teacher marks reported include those for reading achievement, itAth achieve- 
ment, reading citizenship. He--i the outcome measures used to evaluate the current 
functioning of the various samplds ate: 
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1) HAT/Sc^adir^^ 

2) MAT - math ' 

3) iTiacher marks in reading I 
, 4) ■ aieacher marks in math 

1 ' ' • ■• : 

5) Reading citizenship 

' ■ / 

6) Math citizenship 

/ 

■ / 

i 7) Attendance ' / . 

Additional information on the success of students is/ found with other material and 
is presented in Chapter VIII. This information was secured by means of question- 
naires completed by the teachers of the proaect students sampled for current status 
study. The two subject matter 'areas which are legendary and which are comparable 
from elementary to junior high to senior high are reading and mathematics. They 
were selected as the principal outcome measures for purposes of this project. In 
addition to th^ academic mastery of reading and' math, we were interested to obtain 
any information availably 'on the deportment of these children. Some have argued 
that one of the prime reejisons the ethnic minority child ended up in an EMR class ■ 
was his deportment. We 'Were interested to ascertain whether the D fhildren evi- 
denced any more beha^fioral problems than our RC -subjects. In order to get at that-- 
factor, citizenship grades were selected ;(in addition to information gathered on 
the' teacher questionnaire)' as one index of depcrtnient. x ^ 

Finalli, information on school attendance was colljected in order to gain an • 
unobtrusive measure of the extent to which a child avoided school, presumably 
because he/ found it aver'sive. it was felt that if samples differed in attendance, 
it would indicate differential attitiades tpwards syhool. Specifically, the EMR 
and D samples were of interest, since one ot ^he stated advan^ges of the special, 
class is that it protects the chili from undue, failure. If D children were. found 
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to have reliably lower attendance rates, one might question the success of 
the transition programs an preventing failure in the school context.- 



... 

Data Analyses^ 



Two ma^or types of analyses were performed on the outcomes specified 
earlier, in this chapter. The MAT data were subjected to analyses of 
covariance (ANCOVA) using either program level (eg., 5th grade, 6th grade) 
ascovariates. The grade equivalents iGEs) for the total Reading and Math 
from all levels of the MAT were selected as the achievement measure because 
they were assumed to be coitiparable across grade levels (see Teacher's Hand- - 
■ book of the MAT) , ANCOVA allowed age/grade differences wxthm the samples 
to be controlled, which was necessary when considering the MAT results. 

• Teacher marks in reading and math cojistituted the second type, of 
achievement outcome. The most recent grade in each of those subjectg were 
used for ourposes of analyzing differences '(i.e.. the most current teacher . 
mark received xn reading and in math, as opposed to some average grade for 
the last two years). These data were subjected to an analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) , as it was not necessary to control for age/grade differences with- 
in samples. 

•similarly, attendance data were subjected to ANOVAs in order to test 
for'dif f erences between samples. ; . 

Blocking Variables ' 

in analyzing the data we were. interested in testing whether the major 
samples (D, EMR, RC) differed from one another, but in addition we wanted 
to determine the relative importance of two other independent variables- ethni 
city and sex. Hence, whenever there were sufficient number of cases in 
each cell, the effects of ethnicity (Anglo, Black, Spanish-surname) and 
sex were tested in addition to groups (D , EMR, RC) . ^ ^ 

in some instances, it would be meaningless to compare certain groups. 
For example, it is not meaningful to compara EMR children in a self" 
contameS class with a different curriculum in reading to RC or D children 
on teacher marks in reading. Hence, the ANOVA run bn these data did not 
include tne EMR sample in the analysis. In other cases, there were simply 
too few Anglo subjects to warrant their inclusion in the analysis, hence 
the effect of ethnicity compared only Black and Spanish-surname children. 
Throughout the report these instances will be noted. in both the text and 
+-he . tah l titles. . '. . ■ 



lAll bulk achievement test data, teacher marks, etc., are presented in 
separate tables at the end of this chapter. 
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S amples 

• 

In repori-ing the data in this chapter, several decisions need be made 
explicit. First, by the very nature of thematrix of districts sampled 
(accord- ng to size and ethnic composition), man.y of the districts either 
did not contain enough cases to allow for Groups X Ethnicity X Sex analyses. 
In other cases, the ethnic composition of a district resulted in completely 
empty cells for one ethnic group or another. As a consequence, there were 
only a few districts (a) which were large enough to contribute sufficient 
numbers of cases, and (b) which represented a reasonable breakdown in terms 
of the three ethnid groups and by sex. Two districts (No. 3 S 4) did meet 
these requirements and enabled us to run ANOVA and ANCOVA within a district 
having sufficient numbers of'- males and females in each of the three ethnic 
groups for each group. 

Reporting of Results - 

As a'result of the above, data for each of the dependent measures described 
earlier were analyzed for (a) the statewide sample as a wnole, (b) for District 
#3 separately, <c) tor District #4' separately, and for Districts 3 S 4 ccmbmed. 
In order to report the results of the analyses, the separate analyses will 
be reported for each of the dependent measures in turn. 

Results 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 

MAT-Readxng . Total reading scores for the MAT were subjected to a 
2X2X3 ANCOVA ^Ethnicity X Sex X Group) with program. level serving as the 
covariate. There were too few cases of Anglo subjects to be included m 
the analyses. However, tables at the end of the chapter contain the means 
for all our data. 

Table 6.1 }5 a summary table for the ANCOVA for MAT readings on all 
sampled districts. The main effects for sex and group were statistically 
significant. Ethnicity was not The cell values by group, ethnicity, and 
sex are shown m Table 6.2 Consistently in all groups and for both Black 
and Spanish-surname subDects, the reading scores were higher for female 
subjects. Since there were unequal cell sizes, the most appropriate pro- 
cedure for making 20st hoc comparisons was that of Scheffe , which was used 
in all post hoc comparisons presented in this chapter. Post hoc comparison- 
> revealed that the three groups (D, EMR, RC) differed significantly < .001) 

from one another wi th RC bei n g th e highest, followed by D,^_ EMR scoring 

thVloVest- (respective means 3.80, 3.03.0 2.28) in MAT reading.* . , ... 

Sex and group differences wer- found to persist when data for -District 
#3 were analyzed separately, as shown in Table 6.3. There were insufficient 
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Table 6.1 

ANCCVA Summary for MAT-Reading for All 
Districts with Program Level as govariate 
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4 


Degrees of 


Mean 






&i^arce 


Freedom 


^ Square 


? 


P 


^A) Ethnicity 


1 


b.84 


0.82 




(B; Sex 


1 


8.40 


■ 8.28 


.or 


(C) Group 


2 


74.12 


73.03 


.001 


A X B 


1 


1.33 


1.31 




A X C 


2 


0.73 


0.72 




B X C 


2 


0.59 


0.58 




A X B X C 


2 


0.23 


0.23 




1st Covariate 


1* 


87.71 


86.42 




Eirox 


405 


1.01 
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Table 6.2 

Unadjusted and Adjusted Means for MAT-Reading 
in All Districts as Distributed According 
to Ethnicity, Sex, and Group 







Decertified 


EMR 


Regular Class 




Group 














Ethnic 
Group 


Male 


Female 


Male ^ 


Female 


Male 


Female 




Unadjusted Mean 


2.74 


3.08 


2.07 


2.61 


3.39 


3.86 


Black 


N 


39 


33 


, 37 


20 


47 


"31 




Adjusted' Mean 


2.87 


3.15 


2.09 


' 2.56 


3.48 


3.95 




Unadjusted^ Mean 


3.07 


3.20 


2.30 


2.41 


3.85 


4.20 


Spsmish-surnaune 


N , 


40 


40 


. 24 


.33 


42 


32 ' 




Adjusted Mean 


3.01 


3.11 


2.27 


2.32 


3.78 


4.17 
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Table 6.3 



Summary of ANCOVA for MAT-Reading in District 
#3 with Program Level as Covariate 





Degrees of 


Mean 




Prob. F 


Source 


Freedom 


Square 


, F 

ft • 


Exceeded 


(A) Ethnicity 


1 


0.19 


0.46 


0.497 












AB) Sex 


1 


5.23 


12.77 


0.001 • 


(C) Group 


2 


5.96 


14.56 


0.000 


A X B 


1 


1.43 


3.50 


0.065 


A X C 


2 . 


0.70 . 


1.72 


0.186 


B X^C 


2. 


0.18 


0.43 


0.651 


A X B X C 


- 2 


0.06 


0.14 


0.872 


1st Covariate 


1 


12.22 


' 29. 8^ 


0.000^^ 


ilrror 


89',^ 


0.41 
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numbers of eMR subDepts in District #4 to allow a similar, analysis. The 
unadjusted and adjusted means for MAT-reading are displayed in Table 6.4 
according to group, sex, and ethnic membership. As was true for th^ results 
for all districts, females scored higher in reading than males in all three 
groups and this held true for Black and Spanish-surname samples separately. 
Consistent wi1:h the findings for all districts combined, the EOS|. JoS. ^^sts 
indicated the three groups differed from one another (g. < .05) with the RC 
scoring the highest (mean* = 3.16), D in the middle (mean = 2.66), and EMR 
the lowest (mean = 2.19) on MAT reading. 

MAT-Math . Total math sgores on the MAT were subjected to a 2X2X3 
(ethnicity, sex, group) ANCOVA with program level serving as the covariate. 
When this analysis was performed on the total sample across all districts, 
the results indicated a main effect for groups (see Table 6.5), with the 
main effect for sex approaching significance. None of the other main effects 
or interactions reached statistical significance. In, Table 6.6 are shown 
the unadiusted and adjusted means for total math scores according to groups, 
sex, and ethnicity. The three groups differed significantly (£ < .001) from 
one another on MAT-math; RC subjects scoring the highest (mean =3.84), 
followed by D subjects (mean = 3.^5), and EMR (mean = 2.26) scoring the 
lowest.* 

Because of insufficient number^ of EMR subjects. District #4 data could 
hot be analyzed, separately; however the data for District #3 were analyzed 

, separately., and the results of the ANCOVA are shown in Table 6.7. The , 
effect for grouo and sex emerged as statistically significant, as did the 
interaction of Ethnic X Group. The means displayed in Table ^.8 show the 
nature of that interaction. Post hoc tests revealed that the EMR group 

^ (mean = 1.94) differed significantly (£. < .001). from both D (mean - 3.05) 
and RC (mean = 3.28); however D and RC groups did not significantly differ 
from one another. The Ethnicity X Sex interaction was accounted for by the 
fact that Black males (mean = 2.40) differed significantly (£. < -05) from 
both Black females (mean = 3.15) and Spanish-surname males (mean = 3.16 . 
-^No^theF^paXf^s^ conln^sts-reache<^-statistical_sxgni^^^ all 
groups and for both ethnic groups, females scored consistently higher on 
MAT-math than did males.* 



. Teacher Marks — Subject Matter 

In order to interpret' teacher marks meaningfully, the frames of re 
used for purposes of grading must be comparable. It was felt that thi 
not the case when teachers in self-contained special classes assigned 
to EMR children when contrasted to the regular .class teacher when he a 
gradoo for thu c„v.jon<- n^ttf^r DAsnitft the fact that a glags of 



f erence 
s was 
grades 
s signs 

EMR 



Children are roughly eqiiivalent to regular class . 
or grade, the level at which any subject matter is being dealt with di 
•between the two settings .so fehat a grade of "C" in the EMR class where 
content for reading is far more basic than in the regular class where 
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Table 6.4 

Unadjusted and Adjusted Means for MAT-Reading 
for District #3 According to Group, Ethnicity, an4. Sex 



Ethnic 
Group 



Group 



Decertified 



Male 



Female 



EMR 



Male 



Female 



Regular Class 



Male 



Female 



Black 



Unadjusted Mean 
N 

Adjusted Mean 



2.16 
10 
2.21 



2.71 
11 

2.81 



2.11 

8 

1.89 



3.25 
2.95 



2.67 
11 
2.77 



3.25 

8 

3.39 



janish-surnam* 



Unadjusted Mean 

KL 

Adjusted Mean_ 



2.75 
13 

. 2.79 



3.10 
4 

2.95 



1.96 

5 

1.95 



2.28 



2.28 



3.21 
16 
3.20 



3.53 

6 

3.43. 





)" 


ERLC 
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Table 6.5 

Siiranary of ANCOVA foi MAT-Math for All 
Districts with Program Lavel as Covariate 





— Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Prob. F 

Exceeded 














(A) Ethnicity 


1 


0.23 


" 0.20 


0.655 




(B) Sex 


1 


4.27 


3.69 


0.055 




(C) Group 


2 


77.66, 


67 . 05 ♦ 


0.000 




A X B 


1 


1.34 


1.16 


0.283 




A X C 


2 


0.83 


0.^1 


0.490 




B X C 


2 


2.35 


2.03 


0.133 




A X B X C 


2 


1.30 


1.12 


0.326 




1st Covariate 


1 . 


58 90 


50.85 


0.000 




Error 

... 


405 


1.16 
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Table 6.6 

. unadjusted and Adjusted Means for MAT-Math 
for All Districts According to- Group, Ethnicity, and Sex 





Group 


*Deciw:tif ied 


- EMR 


Regula 


r Class 


Ethnic 
Group 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




' Unadjusted Mean 


3.05 


3.30 


2.11 


2.57 


3.51 


3.88 


Black 


N 


39 


33 


37 


20 


47 


31- 




Adjusted Mean 


3.17 


3.35 


2.13 


2.53" 


3.58 


3.95 




Unadjusted Mean 


3.40 


3.22 


2.34' 


2.29 


3.75 


4,32 


Spani^h-surnsune 


N 


40 


40 


24 


33 


-42 


32 




Adjusted Mean 


3.35 


3-14^ 


2.32 , 

1 


2.21 


3.70 

4 


4.29 
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Table 6.7 

£uirr.ary ANCOVA .for bSAT-Math for 
Distric^t #3 with Program Level as Covariate 



1 


Source 


' r'rocdom 


Square 


F 


PrOb» F 
Exceeded 




(A) Ethnicity 


1 


D.65 


0.98 


^ 0.326 




ih) Sex 






4.89 


0.030 




(C) Group 


2 


10. c^* 


16.10 


0.000 • 




A X B 


. 1 


^ 2.70 


4.08 


0.046 




A X C 


2 


0.97 


1.47 


0.235 




B X C 


,2 


0.52 


0.79 ' 


0.455 




A X B X C 


z 


0.33 


0.49 ' 


0.610 




1st Covariate . 


1 


2C;22 


30.63 


0.000 




Error 




: (.€C 




• 



lOG 



100 



^able 6.8 



\ 



Unadjusted and Adjusted' Means 'for MAT -Math 
for District According to Group, Ethnicity, and S«x 







, r^-fc T 

1 ■ ^ ^ * 

* Ethnic ' 
Group 


Group 


Decertified 




* Regula 


r Class 


Male 


Female 


^ 1 

Male 


Female 


• 

Male 


* . 

Female 




Unadjusted Mean 


2.36' 


3 . 07 




3.18 


2.85 


3.06 


Black 


N 




11 


8 


4 

1 


11 


8 


< 


Adjusted Mean 


2.43 


3.20 


1.58 


2.79- 


2.98 


3.24 




Unadjusted Mean 


3.30 


3.43 


1.89 


2.00 


3.45 


3.60 


Spanish- surname 


N ^ 


13 


4 




6 ^ 


16 


, 6 


«= — 


Adjusted Mean_ 


3.35 


3.23 


1.79 


1 .99 


3.44 


3.47 

■ 



■^4 
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child receives a "C" in reading. Furthermore, the frames of reference for 
±*e two teachers differ as the best pupil'in an EMR class may compare very 
unfavorably with a regular class, child in the lower quartile of his class. , 
*As a< consequence, EMR children are not compared to pther D or RC samples 
in t Wis section, as such comparisons would be meanih^less. 

• a result, the following data =^hould, be considered only to reflect 
the extent to which the -D children are succeeding relative to a sample 

of children (RC) , who were nominated by teachers as achieving in the lowest 
quartile of their class. Hence, one must be careful not to assume these 
Gomparisbns are being made with a random sample of regular class students. 
The RC sample is representative of low performing children in a regular 
class, but who have never been classified in any special education category. 
Ih thesd data, marks varied from 4 to 0, as described in Chapter IV. The 
higher value represents a higher mark. 

— Reading. The mnst current marks assigned by teachers for reading were 
subjected to a 2X3X2 (Group X Ethnicity^X Sev) ANOVA in order to determine 
differences between D and RC subjects as they might interact wiU ethnicity and 
sex When this analysis was run on the, reading marVs for subjects from all 
districts, the onl^ main effect to emerge as statistically sianiff cant -was 
sex Isee Table 6, 95 . The main effect for ethnicity approached significance. . 
Table 6.16 shoys the means for the cells in this ANOVA. Of particular interest 
is the failure to find a Reliable difference between the groups (D vs. RC) , 
when such a difference was so consistentlywf ound on ths MAT-readiag results. 

When the data fox District #3, "were analyzed separately, and ^hen the 
data from District's #3 anc^ #4 were combined, the results of the ANOVAs _ 
performed on the data were essentially identical to those for all: districts 
combined. Table 6.11 shpws the summary of the ANOVA for the comb(Lned 
Districts #3 and #4 for reading marks. Again ,^the main effect for sex was 
statistically significant, while none of the other effects or interactions 
' reached statistical significance. The mean values are contained in Table 
6 12 for the various subgroups. Within each cell, females received high 
miirks from teachers in reading than did their male counterparts.* 

M athematics . The results of the ANOVA on teacher marks for math revealed 
no differences between D and RC subjects, nor were there any interactions 
that reached statistical significance (see Tables 6.13 and 6.14). The 
analyses, for all districts combined, for District #3 alone, and Districts 
#3 and #4 combined all failed to reveal^ any differences. Hence, the data 
for all districts and for Districts #3 and #4 cgmbined are shown. 

These firdingj are somewhat at odds With those found for MAT-math. Sex 
■ and sex X Ethnicity interact^.ons emerged^ MAT-math, but failed to reach 
^significance on teacher marks for math. sWiiile groups reached significance 
(see Table 6 7) the EMR grc^up differed from both D and RC and the EMR group 

* is not compared on teacher marks for m^th. The results for all districts 
combined showed sex approaching signif icande. The results for District #3 
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Table 6.9 

Summary of ANOVA on Teacher Marks in Reading \f or- All 
Districts as a Function of Group, Ethnicity, and Sex 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


. ' Prob. F 
Exceeded 


(A) Ethnicity 


2 


2.49 


2.82 


0.061 


(B) Sex 


1 


10.64 


12.06 


0.001 


(C) Group 


1 


1.96 


0 2.22 


0.137 


A X B 




0.45 


0.51 


0.601 


A X' C 


2 


0.46 . 


0.52 


0.593 


B X C 


1 , 


0.13 


0.14 


0.705 


A X B X C 


2 


O.OS 


0.02 


0.978 


Error 


359 


0.88 


■1- '1 ■■•M-Mrir-iii .ijiiiii ' 
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Table 6.10 

Means of Reading Marks According 
to Group, Ethnicxty, and Sex, All Districts 





Anglo 


3lack 


Spanish 


-surname 


Group 


} 

Male 


Fonale , 


I'?.le 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Decerrif red 


3,09 


3.31 


2.50 


3'-.02 


2.55 


■ 3 .07 


N 


21 


13 


52 


41 


33 


27 


Regular 


2,31 


3.00 


2.54 


2.93 


2.43 


2.86 


N 

t 

! 




22 


48 


42 


21 


11 



f 

' \ 
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T^ble "^fe.ll'' 

Summary ANOVA for Teacher Marks-Reading 
for Combined Districts #3 and 4 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Prob." F 
Exceeded 


(A) Ethnicity 

... ^. . 


2 


1.70 


1.65 


0.196 


(B) Sex 


1' 


13.06 


12.66 


0.001 


(C) Group 


1- 


2.64 


2.56 


0.112 


A X B 


2 


0.59 


0.57 


,0.567 


A X C . 


2 


1.13 . . 


1.09 


0.338 


B^ X C 


1 


1.26 


1.22 


0.272 


A X B X C 


2 . 


0.27 " 

if 


0.26 


0.773 


Error 


140 


1.03 
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Table 6.12 

Means for Teacher Marks-Reading 
According to Group , Ethnicity, and Sex 



Group 


Anglo ^ 


Black 


Spanish 


i-surname 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Decertified 


2.90 


3.40 


2.20 


' 3.11 


2.67 


3.86 


N 


10 


5 


15 


18 


21 


7 • 


Regular ' 


2.60 


2.80 


2.33 


3.06 


2.56 


3.00 


N ^ 


10 


5 


18 


17 


18 


8 



■4 
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Tabl4 6.13 

Summary AHCVA for Teacher Marks-^Math for 
All Districts and for Districts #3 and #4 Combined 







All 


District 




Districts #3 


and #"4 C 


:oitObined 


Source 


df 


lis 


1 


Prob. F 

Exceeded 


df 


MS 


F 


Prob.. F 
Exceeded 


1 ' — 

(A) Ethnicity 


2 


1.41 


1.73 


0.18 


2 


1.46 


1.72 


0.18 


(B) Sex 


. 1 


0.05 


0 06 


0.31 


1 


0.05 


0.06 


0.81 


(C) Qroup ^ 


1 


0.04 


0.04 


0.83 


1 


0.04 


0.05 


0.83 


A X B 


2 


0.79 


0.9'^ 


0.38 


2 


1.20 


lUl 


. 0.25 


A X C 


2 


0.23 


C.29 


0.75 


2 


1.01 


1.19 


0.31 


B X C 


1 


0.32 


■ O.iO, 


0.53 


1 


0.01 


o.oi" 


0.92 


A X B X C 


2 


0.40 




0.61 




0.19 * 


. 0,22 


0.30 


Error 


307 


0.S2 






123 • 


0.85 
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Table r:,l'- 

All Means for Teacher r!ar]:r- 'f-tVr for 
Districts aril Districts ^2 Combined 
According to nrou^: , Ktbnicity, and Sex 



All Districts 

h Dec^^^tified 

f ; 

! ] Mean 



Angl o 
Male Female 



2//S .2.64 
20 11 



Black 



!'ale Female 



2.4G 

39 



2.49 

33 



SpavJ sh- smrname 
^^alG ' Female 



2.45 
29 



2.67 

24 



Regular Class 
Matc h 

Mean 



19 



10 



2.31 



2.47 

3C 



. 2.65 
34 



2.64 

22 



D istricts #3 a nd_#4 
C0f >±)inc-1 

Decertified 
Mean . 
N 



* Q 



1.33 



2.47 

15 



2.44 
18 



2.17 
6 



Match 



Mean 
N 



2.06 



2.33 
15 



2.44 
18 



i.ea 

8 
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alone (see Table 6.7) revealed differences by group, sex, and the interaction ^ ^ 
of Ethnicity X Sex emerged as statistically significant. 

TO interpret the result^ on math marks and sex, we can say that the D ^ 
children were achieving teacher marks in math that were comparable wj.th 
those received by the RC sample, drawn, from the lowest half of the class. 
It is of interest, however, that the sex differences that have - id in 
almost all previous analyses do not appear in teacher marks for math. One 
/ might hypothesize that the teacher and child perceptions of math as a 
^ .masculine subject matter serve to obscure sex dif f erences _ that showed up 
on the MAT-inath results; however, this is merely . speculative. 

Teacher Marks — Citizenship 

in addition to assigning marks for subject matter master in reading, 
math, etc.-, classroom teachers also assign marks for citizenship. Typically, 
the citiz^^nship mark is given with each s ubject matt e^^radei_^ hence _achild_^^ 
. received a itlark in reading and also a citizenship mark m reading and the 
same in math. 

Citizenship marks presumably reflect the teacher's perception of the 
" child's deportment (attentiveness , misbehavior, neatness, etc.) during . 
the teaching of that subject matter. The questions asked of these data 
pertain to the difficulty encountered by the D children moving back into 
a regular class program. With larger, class sizes and resultant reduction 
in close supervision, does the D child evince good work habits, °J . J^"]:^^^ ' 
does he get into trouble? If such problems exist, do they occur differentially 
aSong the different ethnic aroups or among the sexes? The citizenship marks 
provided us with one means of cross checking the responses given by teachers 
to the teacher questionnaire (see Chapter VIII) pertinent to the behavipral 
traits of the saimples. 

As in the case of teacher marks in subject matter areas, citizenship 
marks are compared only for D and RC samples, as the frames of refereftce 
for the EMR teacher differs sufficiently to make any such comparisons 
meaningless. , 

' Re ading Citizenship . Teacher marks for citizenship in reading were 
■' analyzed by means of an ANOVA, first run on the data for all districts _ _ 

ficant, sex. All other effects and the interactions thereof failed to 
reach significance. Table 6.16 shows the means for the various subgroups 
' in this analysis . * 

The results for reading citizenship marks differ when they are con- 
sidered ty district. The results for Distracts #3 and #4 combined reveal 
a different picture, probably due to the specific P°f ^^^^°"^^^"^f , ^ . . 
these districts, which deviate from the population of our statewide sample. 
Table 6.17 shows the suitoary for the ANOVA for District #3 alone and then 
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Table 6.15 



Summary ANOVA for Reading Citizenship 
Marks for All Districts 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Prob. F 

Exceeded 


(A) Ethnicity 


2 


0.17 


0.14 


0.873 


(B) Sex 


1 


5.19 


4.19 


0.042 


(C) Group 


1^ 


0.17 


0.14 


0.711 


A X B 


2 ' 


0.70 


, 0.57 


0.568 


A X C 


2 


0.35 


0.28 


0.753 


B X C 


1 


0.003 


0.002 .. 


0.963 


A X B X C 


2 


2.43 


1.96 


0.142 


Error 


265 


1.24 
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Table 6.16 



Cell Means for Reading Citizenship Marks 
According to Group, Ethnicity, and SeK 





Anglo 


Black 


Spanish 


-surneone 


Group 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Decertified 


3.19 


3,50 


2,73 


3.50 


3.24 


3.12 


H 


16 


10 


40 


32 . ' 


25 


17 


Regular 


3.06 


3.14 


3.03 


3.28 


2.91 


3.50 


N 


16 


7 


34 


32 


34 


14 



x. 
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Table 6.17 

Summary ANOVA on Reading Citizenship Marks 
for District #3 ALone and for Districts #3 and #4, Combined 





























District #? 




Districts #1 


\ and #4 ( 


Combined 




Source 








Prob. F 








Prob. F 






df 


MS 




Exceeded 


df 


MS 


F 


Exceeded 




(A) Ethnicity 


2 


1.13 


0.72 


0.49 


' 2 


5.00 


3.32 


0.04 




(B) Sex 


1. 


11.34 


7.18 


. 0.009 


* 1 


13.76 


9.13 


0.003 




(C) Group 


1 


. 0.02 


0.01 


0.91 


1 


0.01 


0.01 


0.93 




. A X B 


2 


'3.63 


2.30 ^ 


6.11 


2 


3.24 


2.15 


0.12 




A X C 


2 . 


1.23 


0.78 


0.46 


2 


1.76 


1.17 


0.32 




B X C 


1 


0.01 


0.003 


0.96 


1 


0.05 


0.03 


0.86 




A X B X C 




_ 1,J9 ^ 


0.94 


0.39 




2.23 


1.48 


0.23 




Error 


75 


1.58 






. 91 


1.51 















for Districts #3 and #4 combined, while Table 6.18 contairs the cell means 
for the respective subgroups. A sex difference was found in both analyses 
which was also found for the analysis for the whole sample; however, the 
results for the combined Districts #3 and #4 revealed a difference by ethnicity 
in addition to the sex difference.* Clearly, girls are assigned higher 
citizenship marks by teachers in reading which is true for .all subgroups 
except for the Spanish- surname D sample. The most dramatic ditference 
was found for Black D subjects, where the sex difference was most pro- 
nounced. Post hoc tests comparing the racial groups revealed that while 
the main eF;^t~for ethnicity in Districts #3 and #4 combined was significant 
(see Table 6.17), the pair-wise contrasts rev.ealed no differences (means 
for Anglo, 3.43; Black, 2.85; Spanish-surname, 3.29) in reading citizenship. 

M^th-Citizenship . Math citizenship marks were analyzed by means of a 
3X2X2- (Ethnicity X Sex X Group) ANOVA in order to determine whether D and ^ 
RC groups differed. In Table 6.19 is summarized the results of that analysis 
-^-fche-euLU e Bom p lc across all di sferiets.^ While the two group^^-tE^d^RC^ 
did not differ with regard to math citizenship, a significant racial differ- 
ence was found. Unlike the results for reading citizenship, no sex differ- 
ences were found. Examination of Table 6.20 reveals, that when pair-wise 
contrasts were performer^, the difference that, emerged as significant 
was between Anglo (m^ar=3.29) and Black (mean— 2v76) samples; with neither^ 
of these groups differing significantly from the Spanish-surname (mean - 3.08) 
seonpl e . * 

When data for District 3 and that for Districts #3 and #4 combined were 
analyzed separately (see Table 6.21 and 6.22) the racial difference was still 
found, post hoc test revealed that in an attempt to determine what pair-wise 
contrastn;^c^ted for the main effect of ethnicity found^for District 3 
alone and for Districts 3 and 4 combined, separate Scheffe tests were run. 
For District 3 alone, none of the pair-wise contrasts reached statistical 
significance (means, Anglo, 3.39; Black, 2.71; Spanish-surname, 3.17). 
Howe^^er, for Districts 3 and 4 Combined, Anglo (mean = 3.47) differed sig- 
nificantly (p < .01) from Black (mean = 2.61) samples; while Spanish-surname 
(mean = 3.15) subjects did not differ reliably from either Anglo or Bl'ack 
samples.* 

Attendance ^ 



In collecting data on attendance in, the various districts it was fpund 
that there were marked differences between districts in the "goodness of 
the records kept. Files were' often found to be incomplete or inaccurate. 
Hence, we decided to use only three districts where attendance records werp 
adequate. Districts #2, 3, and 4. District #3 had the greatest number of 
cases per cell, so we consider them first. In -Fable 6.23 is the summary 
of the 3X2X3 (Ethnicity X Sex X Group) ANOVA, while in Table 6.24 are cell 
means for the various subgroups. The effect, for ethnicity was found- to be 
statistically significant.. The absence rate for Spanish-surname students , 
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Table 6.18 

Cell Means for Reading Citizenship for District +3^ 
and for Districts #3 and #4 Combined According to Group, 
Ethnicity, and Sex 



District #3 



Anglo 



Male 



Black 



Spanish- surname 



Female Male Female \ Male female 



Decertified 
Mean 
N 



3.50 

6 



3.75 
4 



1.83 

6 



3.89 

9 



3.36 
14 



3.33 

e 



Regular Class 
Match 

Mean . 



3.00 

6 



3.25 
4 



2.67 
6 



3.88 

8 



3.08 
13 



4.00 

5 



Districts #3 and #4 
Combined 



Decertified 
Mectn 
N 



3.50 

6 



4.00 

5 



1.56 

9 



3.58 3. 31. 3.33 

12 16 6 



Regular Class 
Match - 

Mean 
N 



3.00 
6 



3.25 
4 



2.44 

9 



3.45 
11 



3.00 
14 



4.00 

5 
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Table 6.19 
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Summary ANOVA for Math Citizenship 
Marks for All Districts 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Prob; F 
Exceeded 


(A) Ethnicity 


2 


3:37 
0.006 


3.57 


0.030 


(B) Sex 


1 


0.006 

0 


0.935 


(G) Group 


1 


0.03 


. 0.03 


0.853 


A X B 


: 2 


2.16 , 


2.29 


0.104 - 


A X C 


2 


1.27 


1.34'' ' 


0 .264 


B X C ' 


1 ' 


2.67 


2.83 


0.094 


. A X B X C 


2 


0.04 


0.04 


0^962 


Error 


204 


0.94 
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Table 6.20 V ' 

Cell Means for Math Citizenship Marks 
for All Districts According to Group, Ethnicity, 
„ ^ and- Sex— 





An^lo 


Black * » 


Spanish 


-surname 


Group 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Decertified 


3.33 


3.38 


- 2.44 


3.11 


2.81 


2.92 


N 

D 


12 


8 


27 


27 


21 


12 - 


Regular 


3.40 


2.80 


2.67 


2.83 ' 


3.38 


3.08 

4 


n' 


10 


5 


27 


29 

/ . 


26 


12 



0 ■ \ 
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Table 6.21 

Summary ANOVA for Math Citizenship Marks 
for District #3 and for Districts #3 and #4 Combined 



Source 



(A) Ethnicity _ 

(B) Sex 



(C) Group 
A X B 
A X G 
B X C 



A X B X C 

Errors • 



d£ 



1 

2 
2 
1 
~2 
66 



District #3 



MS 



3.55 



0.30 
1.31 
0 80 
0.55 

oTtT 

1.03 



3.46 



0.29 
1.28 
0 78 
0.54 



0.69 • 



Prob. F 
Exceeded 



0.04 
0.53 



0.59 
0.29 
0.46 
0,47 



0.51 



Districts #3 and i 4 Combined 



df 



2 
1 
1 

2 
1 



2 
82 



MS 



6.17 
0.81 
0.67 
1.38 
1.19 
0.46 



0.43 
0.95 



.6.52 
0.85 
0.07 
1.46 
1.26 
0.48 



0.45 



Prob. F 
Exceeded 



0.002 
0.36 



0.79 
0.24 
0.29 
a. 49 
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Table 6.22 

Cell Means for Math Citizenship Marks for 
District #3 and for Districts #3 and #4 Combined 
According to Group, Ethnicity / and Sex, . 



District #3 



Anglo 



Black 



Spa nish-surname 



Male Female Male Female Male 



Female 



Decertified 
Mean 
N • 



3.33 
6 



3.25 

4 ' 



2.00 
4 



3.33 

9 



3.00 

13 



2.80 

5 



Regular Class 
Match 

Mean 
N 



3.60 

5 



3.33 
3 



2.33 
3 



2.50 

8 



3.38 
13 



3-40 

5 



Pis t r icts #3 and #4 
Combined 



Decertified 
Mean 
N 



3.33 
6 



3.60 

5 



2.14 

7 



3.17 
12 



3.00 
15 



2.80 

5 



Regular Class 
Match 



'.^ean 
N 



3.60 

5 



3.33 
3 



2.17 
6 



2.55 
11 



3.36 
14 



3.40 

5 
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Tablt 6.23 

"Summary ANOVA for Attendance 
in District #3 



Source 



(A) Ethnicity 

(B) Sex 

(C) Group 

-ArX-B- " 

A'V C 



B X C 

A X B X e 

Error 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



2 
1 

2 

^ — ^ 



4 
2 
4 

172 



Mean 
Square 



1656.96 
7*00 
213.66 

■■ 20.78 



466.69 
72.37 
115.15 
334.28 



4,96 
0.02 
0'. 64 
0.0 6 



1.40 
0.22 
0.34 



Prob. F 

Exceeded 



0.008 
.0.885 
0.529 

-0^40- 



0.237 
0.806 
0.848 
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Table 6.24 



Cell Means for Attendance in District #3 
According to Group, Ethnicity, and Sex 




126 



120 



statuses and the D and EMR students. Furthermore, chi-square tests were 

used within the D and EMR categories to test whether differences occurred 

by ethnicity. An alpha level of .05 was adopted to test the significance 
of each statistical Hypothesisl 

Table 6.27 presents the comparative frequencies 'of I> and EMR students 
m the four adjustments: positive, neutral, negative, and unknowns. Two 
separate analyses were conducted on each district. The frequencies of 
the noEitive and neutral adjustments were ■ combined and compared with the 
negative adjustments. Since the students in the neutral classification 
have transferred to another district, they may be assumed to be enrolled xn 
that district's program, thereby having a positive status^. However, a 
second analysis considered only the positive versus the negative adjustments. 
The transferred students may not have continued with their education or at 
least not in the same program as in the former district. .In both analyses, 
students of unknoym status were eliminated because of their infrequent 
occurrence in most districts. 

The results, comparing positive-nbutral against negetive adjustments 
with chi-square tests o^ independencej.revealed that significantly more 
Ds than EMBs had positive adjustments in District 12 only (X = 5.17, 5f = 
1, p < .05). DS also rad more frequent ^positive adjustments than EMRs 
when only positive versus negative adjustments were considered in District 



4 



(X' = 6.17, df .= 1, E. < .05) and District 12 (X^ = 13.16, df « 1, £. 



05) . 



separate analyses were conducted within the D and EMR groups to 
determine whether children of different ethnic groups differed significantly 
in adDUStraent patterns. Only Ds from Districts 3 and 4 and EMRs from 
Districts 3, 4, and 12 were considerea because they were the only district- 
- ethrtxc yxuup co i nbiiidLlunb having burriv;lt;iiL numlimt. ol moxe liuxu wue eLLixio 
group;' most districts in our sample were predominately either Black or 
Sparish-surname- Only the positive versus negative comparison of the Ds 
in District 4 (X^ = 8.15, df = 2, £ < .05) and the EMRs in District 12 
(X = 7.64, df = 2, £ < .05) showed any significant differences. In 
District 4, the .Anglo Ds appeared to drop out in greater proportions than 
those of the Black and Spanish-surname students whereas Anglo and Black 
EMRs appeared to. leave more than the Spanish-surname students in District 12. 



^fTie~r^sulti"presentea abo^^c^^^ tTiat'Xn most districts 

the adjustment patterns between the Ds and EMRs do not significantly differ; 
however, in two districts, EMRs were found to have left in greater proportions. 
Perhaps unique situational variables to the two districts may have caused 
the EMR students to leave school in greater proportions. The EMR program 
may have been perceived as ineffective by the special learner and/or his 
parents, causing a decision to leave school. However, non-educational 
explanations such as changes in the labor market, and the econdmy of the 
area may have added pressures to move into other regions or jobs which forced 
these students to leave school without reporting these changes to their 
former or prospective school district. Finally, EMR students may quali- 
tatively differ from the D student in terms of commitment to an educational^ 
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T^ble 6.25 

r 



>s^ Summary ANOVA for Attendance 
fo^ Districts #2, 3, and 4 Combined 

V 



Source 



(A) Ethnicity 
(B'i Sex^ 
(C) Group 



A X B 
A X C 
B X C 
A X B X C 
Erro r 



Degrees of 
Freedoih 



2 
X 
2 



4 

2 
4 

322 



Kean 
Square 



54S,69 
4.38 
129.88 



377.05 
95.97 
190.47 
291.86 



1.88 
0.01 
0.45 



1.29 
0.33 
0.65 



Prob. F 
Exceeded 



0.154 
0.903 
0.641 



O.Vbb" 
0.273 
0.720 
0.625. 
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Table 6.26 



Cell Means for Attendance in Districts 
#2, 3, and 4 Combined According 
to Group, Ethnicity, and Sex 





Anglo. 


Black 


Spanish 


-surncune 


Group 


Male 


Temale 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Decertified 


9.92 


8.17 


12.15 


10.04 


15.44 


12.92 


N 


12 


6 


26 


28 


27 


13 


EMR " 


12.42 


^ 7.54 


8-73 


13.35 


16.56 


22.56 


N 


12 


13 


33 


26 


16 


16 


Regular 


16.00 


18.67 


10.10 


12.58 


15.65 


8.86 


N 


14 


6 - 


31 


26 


23 


12 
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Table 6.27 

Status of Decertified and EMR Students, 
Academic Year, 1973-74 
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Adju?tm«=^nt 



District 



Total 



Positive 



10 

11 

-) 

12 



EMR 



354 



134 



292 



192 



190 
(53.7) 

82 

(61.2) 



EMR 



f 

Neutral 



132 
(45.2) 

75 , 
(39.1) 



TXT 



36 



30 



20 



76 



146 



103 



36 



79 



47 



186 



~48 

(68.6) 

29 

(80.6) 
17 

(56.7) 

To 

(50.0) 
54 

(71.1) 
96 

(65.8) 



--42 

(50.6) 

51 

(49.5) 

1 

19 

(52.8) 

'60 

(76.0) 
35 

(74.5) 
65 

(35.0) 



60 

(16.9) 
30 

(22.4) 





(24.3) 

5 

(13.9) 



5 

(16.7) 



EMR 



81 

(27.7) 
69 

(35.9) 



4 

(20.0) 
10 

(13.2) 
13 

(8.9) 



-3? 

(44.6) 

48 

(46.6) 

11 

(30.6) 

(17.7) 

10 
(21.3) 

46 
(24.7) 



Negative 



77 

(21.8) 
16 

(11.9) 



(5.7) 
2 

(5.6) 
4 

(13.3) 



(10.0) 
12 

(25.5) 

27 
(18.5) 



EMR 



60 

(20.5) 
35 

(18.2) 



(2.4) 
4 

(3.9) 
5 

(13.9) 



(3.8) 

2 

(4.3) 

51 

(27.4) 



Unknown 



27 

(7.6) 
6 

(^..5) 



EMR 



(1.4) 

0 

(0.0) 
4 

(13.3) 



(20.0) 
0 

(0.0) 
10 

(6.9) 



19 

(6.5) 
13 

(6.8) 



(2.4) 

0 

(0.0) 

1 

(2.8) 



~2 

(2.5) 

0 

(0.0) 

24 ' 
(12.9) 
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(mean « 22.59) was significantly (£. < .05) higher than .^hat of Anglo (mean - 
12.86) and Black (mean = 14.00) samples.* -Anglo and Black samples did not 
^jdiffer from. one another m attendance. ^ 

When attendance data for the three districts (#2, 3, arid 4) were pooled 
and analyzed (see Tables 6.25 and 6.26)* no significant main effects or inter- 
action resulted. One might, therefore,' interpret the higher absence rate 
for Spanish-surname subjects m District #3 to be a district phenomenon. 



Success of Decertifications Judged by Current Status 

Making the assumption that being m school was bettep than not being in 
school, it IS possible to use the simple criterion o^ availability for current 
status study as a crude index of adDUStment. In Chapter V attention was 
called to the data of Table 4.5 in which the D students were morn likely to 
■b6 available than phe BMR m some districts. Certainly the available ones 
had not dropped out (though unavailability might only mean that the student 
had moved to another school district). By that simple index we could state 
that the D students were somewhat better off than the EMR. 

It' was possible to refine the same notion. Delimiting the effort to 
those eight districts in which there were no problems of either small numbers 
or purity of initial EMR registrations 1969-72 from which to make random 
samplings of D and EMR students, we have the data found in Table 6.27. We 
determined for each student as sampled whether he was ^n school here or else- 
where, whether he had dropped out, graduated, or whatever, from the cumulative 
record or attendance/record. The data were collapsed to create categories 
of status tised to define adjustment as follows; 



1) Positive adjustment. The student is in school somewhere or had" 
graduated . 

2) iJeutrai adDUStment. The student has transferred to another school 
district but it is not known whether he was still in school. 



3) Negative, adjustment 
tim e of the 



For students who were under age 16 at the 
gjiatus study: th e student had drop ped out. 



or was otherwise of unknown status, without knowledge that he had 
transferred. The compulsory attendance age in California gdes to 
age 16; thus adjustment could be defined as being in school. 

4) Unknown adjustment. Same as (3) for those over 16 years old. A 
-student out of school might be successfully employed; it could not 
be assumed'he was not succeeding. 

The frequencies of each category were tabulated and chi -square tests of 
independence were used to determine whether relationships existed between 
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program. Nevertheless, these data suggest that D students did not leave 
schooi in greater proportions than their non-decertified counterparts; 
this interpretation is reinforced by the high percentage of D students 
who remained in their district's regular education program. 



*A11 mean 
means . 



values reported in this chapter for post hoc tests are adjusted 
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CHAPTER VII 

Demographic, Psychometric and Educationar Descript ion of 
Available and Unavailable Deceftctified and Non-Decertified 

EMR Stu dents 

The major focus- of the project was the current status study of 
D and EMR .students who were enrolled in the selected project districts. 
The students were sampled front the pool of 1969-1972 Ds and EMRs who 
were known to be enrolled in Spring, 1974, in a district program-^ The 
percentage of available D and EMR students in a'selected district ranged 
from 80.5 (Digtrict 1, D) to 37,9 (District 4, EMR). The large proportion 
of students who had left a district posed the problem of whether there 
were systematic differences between the out-of-district group and those 
who remained— were there selective biases in the groups of students who 
were chosen for current study which may account for differences observed 
on the dependent variables? In order to estimate this bias, two basic 
studies were implemented. The first was a simple comparison of basic 
descriptive data (ethnicity , sex, chronological age, and so forth) of , 
the students available for current study in Spring, 1974 ahd those who were 
not. The second Study involved contacting the districts to which the non- 
available students had transferred in order to dtetermine whether they had 
dropped-oct and so on. The procedures for conducting these strategies 
and their outcomes are described below. 

" ^' Study 1 

Subjects and Procedures • ■ ^ - 

The entire population of Ds and EMRs were categorized as ava^able 
or unavailable in Districts 4, 6, 7, 8, lO", 11, 12,, and 13 by a seairch 
of district attendance records. (Only samples were used to determine 
status in Districts 2 and 3; however, Ds in District 2 were not included 
in the ptesent study because of costly search problems explained in Chap- 
ter IV.) Districts 5 and 9 were excluded %rom the present study because 
only random samples of currently enrolled Ds and RMRs were selected in 
those districts, thereby precluding a comparison with students who had j ^ 
left the two districts. These, sampling issues are given in Chapter IV. 



^Linda Hiser, Staff Research Associate I, assisted in the conduct of this 
study. • ' ' 
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The demographic and psychometric data had been routinely collected 
as part of the project from either the cumulative or psychological record • 
of each student as follows: a) ethnic background, b) sex, c) chronological 
age (CA) , d) age at EMR recommendation, e) Binet and WISC. IQ5 at the time 
of EMR recommendation, and f) WISC JQs at the time of decertification recom- 
mendation. Variables a through d were collected on both tl: D and EMR groups. 
Variable f was collected^ for the Ds only. For details soe Chipter IV. 



Results and Discussion 

Table 7.1 contains the values of the relationship between student 
availability and ethnic background. Four of 17 comparisons were significant, 
for the following district-group combinations; District 3, District 4, 'D; 
District 7, EMR; . District 12, EMR. In all of these districts, Anglos were ^. 
unavailable more often than either the Black or Spanish-surname students. > 
However, in Districts 8, 10, and 11 with a sizeable Anglo populatioar Anglos 
were available as often as minority students. The fact that when the dif- 
ferences were significant they were always in the same direction, toward 
fewer Anglo students available, suggests that some kind of district-specific' 
ethnic differential was operating. It is v;e!l known that District 4 had been 
undergoing a progressive ethnic shift in residential pattern over past years, 
one that is still in progress, with departure of white families. That fact 
was not knovm to be the case -so clearly ^in District 3, but it" would be a 
likely hypothesis there- -Other causes may have been economic conditiona in 
an area with ethnic differential effects upon families, leading to mu^es and 
school transfers. It is the belief, then, that while there was a dif- 
ferential in availabilit" of Anglo' students for fc owrup, this difference was 
district-specific and did not evidently pertain_to any variables of this 
study irn"^ way tb~ require correction or allowance. 

Table 7.2 presents the values and frequencies oi males and females 
by district. Only one significant sex difference was found (District 10, P) 
which showed that males tended to remain in school more than females. This 
result is most likely specific to that district, considering the nonreplication 
of that finding for other districts - 

Table 7.3 lists the means and standard deviations for CA for ecich dis- * 
trict. For both groups, the mean CA ranged between 13.66 to. 16 . 20, indicating 
that most students were typically of junior or early senior high" school age. 
Six of 17 comparisons were found to be significant with the utiav.n labie group 
being older in five of the cases* This result is not surprisxnij b<^':au'^e most 
of the contribution, to thf> higher CAs for the unavailable groiif was probably 
due to increasing drop-out rates as students approach the maximum compulsory 
attendance age which in California is 16. The sample for current study selec- 
tion is therefore younger in some districts which qtaalifies soiQe of the general' 
.izations which may ^e made to the D and EMR students m general. 
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AS to psychometric variables, Tables 7.4 and 7.5 contain the Binet 
and Wise IQs at the time of EMR recommendation for the available and un- 
available D and EMR students; Table 7.6 contains similar data for the D 
stuients at the time of reassessment. The means and stand^^rd deviations 
of the IQs are noted in the. Tables wherever they occur*. T^tests were 
not conducted on comparisons which did pot ;have observations for one of 
the gtbups, as in Distri9t 10, decertified in Table 4. Only WISC IQs 
are noted in Table '7.6 because of the infrequent use of the Binet for 
reassessment in the selected districts. A ^ 

For the D student, none of the 14 t-tests showed a significant dif- 
ference in IQ between available and nonavailable students at the time 
of EMR recommendation; only one of 8 t-tests was significant at the reas- 
sessment recommendation. Similarly, only 2 of 17 t-tests performed were 
significant for the EMJP. student. Although the IQs at reassessment were 
not c6llected for the EMR student, the total nxamber of nonsignificant 
findings reported ibove strongly suggest that no differences would have 
been found for those students if the data had been recorded. In short, 
these data suggest that the available and unavailable Ds and EMRs are 
dirawn from the same population of students on IQ. 

Study 1, conducted in order to ^ompare the available and unavailable 
D and EMR students on various demographic and psychometric variables, has 
'^shown that very few significant di/fererites were founds Those significant 
findings were usually attributed io distrigt-specif ic reasons in the^cases 
of ethnicity, and without any particular pattern in sex and IQ. The dif- 
ferences according to CA were most likely due to the natural increase in 
rate of leaving school as studepts approach the maximum , compulsory at- 
tendance age. It ^as concluded that on the basis of these variables 
the students available for current study were representative of the total 
population of Ds and EMRs, and that no systematic bias needs to be allowed 
for in the interpretation of data secured on available samples of students* 

study 2 

The purposes of Study 2 weife to conduct: a) a quality check on the 
student statuses collected in the initial search of school district files 
and b) a follow-up on a sample of out-of-district student^ in ordet to de- 
termine whether they were in schobl or not. The current status of students 
m the larger study had been gathered from the psychological and attendance 
records. Other sources located typically in individual school buildings 
were not consulted; to do so on the entire population of students would 
have been prohibitively cpstly and time consuming. This study sampled 
students in order to conduct a more extensive search of school records to 
check the accuracy of the statuses found for D and EMR students in the 
initial identification process. 

Given the high percentage of out-of-district transfers, the- same sam- 
ple was searched in order to determine more specifically the current status 
of those ^subjects. That is, were they in school and if so, in what pro- 
gram? If the frequency of transferred students remaining in a school pro- 
gram was high, then we may assume that students who remained in a Selected 
school district and those who transferred did not differ. Their current 
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program status would also indicate their degree of success in the new 
district. .The congruence between their educational status (D or EMR) 
can also be compared with their current program indicating whether the 
D had been found in regular classrooms (the most frequent placement of 
the current status sample). The "equivalent question can be ^sked about 
the'EMR, students , thai? is, whether they continued the Eh4R enrollment. 
In short, Study 2 was condufcted to verify th^ accuracy of the data collection 
procedures in terms of statuses and to analyze the curtent status of trans- 
ferred students. ^ ' > . 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

Subjects and Procedures 

There were 186 students, 90 decertified and 96 non-decertified EMRs, 
randomly selected from the samples of the D and EMR students who were 
known not to have enrolled in Districts 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, and 13^ during 
the 1973-74 academic year. Districts 5, 8, 9, 11, and 12 asked not to be . 
included in the study. 

Students were selected in sufficient numbers to characterize districts^ 
with sample sizes ranging from 2 to 25 which in some cases constituted- the 
entire list of out-of-di strict students from those districts. For the sam-. 
pie in each distri'-t, the status of each D and EMR student was verified 
by a search of the psychological and attendance records in the central 
office, and cumulative and attendance records in the student's last known 
school building location. A follow-up letter was then sent to the receiving 
California public or private school requesting information concerning 
whether the student was enrolled in that school district, and if so, in. 
what pr^ram (regular, EMR, etc.). If - the student was not attending that 
district, the most recently known transfer pr status information was asked. 
A second inquiry was made to the next receiving district and continued un- < 
til a terminal status was achieved Such as drop-out, graduate, or unknown 
status . " 

We chose not to locate drop-outs, transfers to out-of-California 
districts, stated transfers with no recorded receiving district, and 
students with unknown statuses.. The results of such a search would have 
been too costly for the small number of cases in those categories chosen 
in the total sample (see Table 7.7 of this report). Thus, the follow-uj) 
was limited to in-Calif ornia tranf e^s-with the district recorded in the 
attendance file. (See Appendix C for the materials used in. this study.) 

Results and Discussion 

Table 7.7 contains tl)e error ratfe of statuses which were initially > 
noted by the project. "Error" refers to our being provided incorrect 
information about whether the student was or was not presently enrolled. 
The percentage of errors in each district ranged for the D and EMR from 
0.0 to 36.0 and 0.0 to 33.3, respectively. The overall percentage was 
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Table 7.7 

Percentage of Incorrect Statuses Noted by Project 

- Decertified /. ^ N % InisLorrect 

^ District 

^ - ' ■ * ■ * 

2 20 > / 0.0 

3 25 ^ " ' 36.0 

4 * - . - 15 ' ^ 
\ ' ' 6 / ^ ^13 > 7.7 

7 <* ^^-^ 

10* S » \22.2 

13 ' ^ Q'Q 

TOTAy V 90 17.7 



NQn-De certified 
EMR 



District 

2 ^ 
3 
4 
6 

r ' 7 
10 
13 
• TOTAL 




/ 



149 
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.17.7 'for tile Ds and 12.5 for the EMRs. The error rate was entirely due 
to the facl that the school's registration processes could not keep.,up 
with a^revirsaiyof student status: a student, not available when sampled 
Yor current study, later re-enrplled in the same district. The cause of 
the error vfas probably the procedures employed „ for verifying placements. 
Statuses wire initially soured during tlje Fall semester by noting central 
office records. Changes itfost likely ocQurred frequently during the begin- 
ning of th4 Spring semester, the time of final subject selection. Although 
school builjding records were more current/ it was too costly to attempt a 
second revijew by that method. ' ^ ^ # 

- . The other statuses such as drop-cut, graduate, and out-of-.state 
transfer, and tinknown were confirmed and the complete distribution ^of 
the statuses known for the Ds and EMRs not available for current study . 
are presented in Table 7.8. Of particular interest are the students 
who were in-atate trahf ers in either public or private school and reenrol- 
lees'in a -selected distr?:ct. ^ They cotiqprised 67.7% and 66.?;%^ Cf the Dr^and f 
EMR. samples respectively and were students whc^ were followed by further 
inquiries sent tp receiving schopl district^. Table. 7.9 presents the 
total number of students in each follow-up sample together with the num- 
ber of repXieia to our queries. Of the 61 D students, 55 or 90.2% of the 
responses were received; 59 or 92% of 64 responses were received for- the 
EMR students. Table 7.10 contains the distribution of th^ follow-up 
statuses of D and EMR students as reported^ by districts t6 which students 
h'id transferred. ' ' ' ' . 

Districts did not respond to the follow-up for d Ds |and 5 EMRs. 
Responses were received for 9 Ds and 3 EMRs whose statuses were unknown 
because a) students were no longer attending the districts and whereabouts 
were unknown and b) the receiving districts stated that the student had ^ 
never enrolled in one of their schools. In these cases, the search was 
ended. For the remaining Ds, 46 students were located in a California 
school of whom 35 were m regular class, 6 In EMR and 5 in other placements 
(EH, continuation school). The 58 located EMRs were typically found in,, 
EMR i(n = 37) or in other special classes (n « 13) with 2 students in re- 
gular class and 4 in either continuation school or transfer to an out-of- 
state district. * These findings are significant because they indicate a 
conti^iuity of D classification *with attendance in regular class and of 
. EMR status with EMR or'other special class enrollment. Since Ds in. the 

samples for 'current study were in general found m regular class and EMRs 
. in EMR classes,. there appeared to be no difference between the availables 
and' unavailable s as to current placement in schools As a measure of suc- 
cess, the Ds do" not appear to returu to special classes in any great pro- 
portions. They enroll and: are. maintained m the regular class. 



portions 



Summary 



TWO Studies were conducted m order to estimate the differences 
between available and unavailable D and EMR students which could poten- 
tially contribute to selection biases for the current study^ samples. The 
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Table 7.9 



pistribution of the Number of Replies to 



Lev-t^er ±nquixie& «jjwui- i-**^ **«**n-->^*- 
Decertified and Non-Decertif led EMR Students 



Decertified 

Number of Inquiries 
Nujnber of Replies 
Percent Replies 

Tar> A>-DVcertiified 

" i 

Number 6f Inquiries 
Number o5 Replies 
Percert^l Replies 



15 
15 



DISTRICTS 



114 6 1 

18 19 6 6 3 
18 19 5 4 3 



13 8 10 
12 8 8 



4 
4 



10 13 Total 



7 2 
5 1 



7 7 
5 7 



61 
55 

90.2 



64 
59 

92.2 
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first study compared entire population of available and unavailable students 
wUhin the D and EMR groups on ^«mographic and' psychometrxc variables. Very 
fei differences were found; those that occurred were attributed to dxstrxct- 
.^cific reasons. A second study verified the statuses initially collected . 
^f studentrwith exceptions solely due to re-enrollments of ^^ude^ts xn^thexr 
own districts. Otherwise, statuses were accurate. For groups of Calxfornxa 
t^nfefs, most D students were attending regular class with infrequent, place- 
ments "iJS classes. Just the opposite was found for the EMRs who were rarely 
in regular class and were enrolled in various special education classes, most 
frequently. In short, the two unavailable groups ^PP^^^^^'^^^tf ^"/i*!^"" 
ments and on demographic and psychometric variables with the available D and 
EMR students selected for current study. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Teacher Perceptions of Transition Program and Children 



The investigators considered the teachers as valid sources of in- 
formation on- the educational success of ^ the students in the study arid 
as having worthy inputs on the value* ..of the transition program. A 

questionnaire was sent to every teacher in whose present class was one 

or more of the subjects in the study. It was. our desire to obtain the 

perceptions of teachers regarding: (a) education- of the children, and 
(b) the process involved in the transitional j^rogram. 

It has been +-'^e position of these investigators {MacMillan, Jones, 

th^s. any '^'^aluat-jn of mainstreaming must consider not only the impact 
of the mcinstreamed children and the regular education program but also 
.the EMR children who remain behind in the special class and the EMR 
/program. In keeping, the perceptions of both ' -achers of regular class 
and EMR were- solicited. In this way, it was felt that it was possible 
to get a more global perspective and make it possible to cross validate 
other findings* v 



Pertinent Literature 

There ir widespread agreement that .the regular class teacher will ' - 
play an important roie in the success of any mainstreaming effort (MacMillan 
et al.,^1975; Martin, 1974). However, there is considerable variability 
as to the specific role these teachers should play, and even pessimism 
expressed regarding their willingness to adapt their own fcoacHing .in 
order to accommodate ir.ciin streamed children (Melcher, 1971K 

The impetus for mainstreaming did not come from the rank and file , ^ 
of teachers; rather, it was mandated by the courts, imposed by legis- ; \ . 
lators, and extolled by some in institutions of higher learning and sta^e 
departments of education. The fact remains that it is the classrooiA. 
teacher who is left to either make or break the policy of mainstreanxng 
through their implementation. It remains to be/seen the extent^^^^ ^^^.^^ • , 
regular class teachers" see ' mai 

program fpr: (a) the mainstreamed childreft, and (b) the regular class 
children into whose classes the mainstreamed children are placed. 

Martin (1974) described the teachers, aVdes, and building princi- 
pals as possessing* anxieties, which he attributed t6 th^ir; lack of ex-- 
perience with the children to be mainstreamed. \ MacMillan. et al. (1975) 
noted the hsence of a^iy required course-work on exceptional children 
. iri^ thv credential requirements of most states.. Moreover, most teachers 
lack previous exposviro to the. children now b^ing mainstreamed.. The 
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fears and anxieties of regular class teachers are manifested m contracts 
nerrotiated (Melcher, 1971; Seitz, 1971; ^ snowsky Coleman, 1971) 
which ^frequently included a clause prohibiting the Assigning responsi-- 
bility for the handicapped to the regular class teacher. One might reason 
that in the previous absence of real children, teachers respond to stereo- 
types of the Various handicaps and would respond more favorably to actual 
children* 

Some evidence i3 available on teacher attitudes towards handicapped 
children integrated irto regular classes (Shotel, lano, & McGettigan • 
1972). Coir^arisons.were inade between teachers attitudes towards 
integration in schools employing d-^ ""ferent. delivery systems: (a^ those 
using resource rooms where -^special services were provided for' EMK, E. , 
and LD children, and (b) those where self-contained special classes^ were 
used exclusively. Using a ore-test post-test design it was found that 
teachers, in schools "with^ resouro-e rooms expressed attitudes which were 
less positive toward resource- room placement, and were more'^ pessimistic 

about the child 's.pptential .norma;. ac ^depii<; ^ch i^V^^^nt ^nd^.^o(;j.al. . 

'aSjus tm^ n i fT^"^ between ED and Lg groups , 



the teachers in general expressed grt-dtest optimism for the integration ; 
of LD children into regular programs and the least for EMR children. 
Integrktio/t had little^- if any, effect on teacher attitudes regarding 
EMR students. 

- S3 nee . the present project deals exclusively with former' EMR children,/ . 
the .findings of the study by Shotel et^al* (1972) are particularly pe35ti-r^ 
nent and underscore Martin's (19'74) contention that the affective area. / 
is going to require considerable attention. Moreover, one must be cau-;,; 
tious about generalijZing findings on mainstreaming with one group (Q.gw/- 
EMR) to other groups (e.g., LD) . ^ /' 

Another concern of the present investigators pertains to.,the teacl^iers 
in EMR programs; who prior to the trend toward mainstreaming enjoyed j 
little status (Jones & Gottfried, 1966). When teachers rated the presH 
tige of teachers of various exceptionalities (e.g., blind, deaf, EMR/ 
TMR) , the Em teachers were rated very low by colleagues and individuals 
i teacher training. Moreover, the teachers of EMR children rated them- 
selves lower than they, were rated by regular class teachers, A central 
concern to the present investigation was the iit^act of taking outf of ^ 
the EMR class presumably the higher ability children. What were the - . 
consequences for the continuing EMR program? 

'"^ Information Soucht 

An examination of the questionnaires available in Appendix B will 
show the specific items. In developing the questionnaire the investi- 
gators sought- certain information regarding the children being transi- 
tioned, whether cl^ildren remaining in EMR status are in the judgment 
-of the teachers capable of regular class, what effect the loss of the 
more able children had^on the EMR class and conversely what effect the 
introduction of the transitioned children had on the regular^ program. 
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In addrtion, tho general impressions of the transition process were sought 
from teachers as to the good points, mistakes> problems, etc, that they 
perceived. ^ - ^ 

*• In order to>^ "-esent these data, this section win be organized as 
follows: teacher perceptions of programs, teacher perceptions of children 
in T and EMR programs, and teacher perceptions of the transition process. 

Procedures 

A ''ritten questionnaire was sent to every teacher of all three sam- 
ples (EMP children who were not decertified, decertified (D) , and regular 
class mat::h for the decertified (RC) . The specific questions asked varied 
somewha as can be seen in the questionnaires' contained in Appendix B. 
Upon return of the cdmpleted questionnaire the teacher was sent $3 for ^ 
their cooperation. ' . 



of teachers, a finding true across districts. The total number of teach- 
ers responding in each of the three categories was as follows: 

a) Teachers of D children rL^ 252 

b) Teachers of EMR children n == 257^ 
^.^.c) Teachers of RC children n - 250 ^ ^ 

For purposes of reporting the results, the followirr; initials will be 
used to designate the groups of teachers: T-D, T-EMR, and T-RC. 

Results 

Teacher Perceptions of Progrcims 

EMR Program . The teachers who after the wave of decertification 
were still teaching a self-contained EMR class were asked a series of 
questions pertaining to the impact of removing a large numbet of former 
EMRs and returning them to the regular education program. Of the 257 
T-EMR responding to the questionnaire, 200 had been teaching EMR classes 
in 1969 prior to the onset on the transitional program. These 200 T- 
EMR were asked to jincUjsate^^ the transitional program affected the 
EMR class I., and "in 'Table 8.1 are the summarized results. 

Table 8.1 

What Affect Did the Reassignment of EMRs Have on 
The EMR Class? 



Lowered the average earning level 
Reduced behavior pre blems 
Increased behavior problems 
Took away some good m-class helpers 

Other 4 

1 O / 



Freq. 


%^ 


154 


59.9 


65 • . 


25.3 


28- 


10.9 


61 


23.7 


43 . 


1$.7 
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It is clear that .the .major impact on the EMR cl^ss^was to lower the general 
ability leVel in the class, which comes as no suVprise given the extensive 
use of IQ as the determining factor in who would \ be transitioned. . To 
a lesser extent, the reduction of behavioral problems and the loss of 
in-class helpers were seen as consequences. The reduction of behavior 
p^'^^lems might reflect a ma^or determinant of EMR\placement where IQ 
was marginal at" the time of original placement, dn the other h^nd, those 
children who returned to the regular class exhibiting misbehavior may 
also represent "hard to integrate" children. The ihost frequent comments 
in the "other" category regarded the increased hombgeneity of the classes, 
smaller class sizes, and the children remaining behind needed, more in- 
dividual attention. - ' 

Another effect was that since the number of EMR classes was reduced 
drastically, more and more there was Only one EMR class in a given build- 
ing. One theme that came through is exemplified by 1^"e following, "One 
teacher on camnus dopsn't provide for interaction with others in the 
field* It. -has become aoiielyr.=pro£essionally-..! '- .. -. A .cpnsiderable-iiiunber... 



X^J-CXU * T t- . ■jn fc . fc ^at w rv^<^»i»^«^— -J- — ■ •» ^ — — - . 

Of respondents favored the result because the remaining chi.lAren did 
not pose the discipline problems apparent in the transitioned group. 
Others" saw the .remaining children as more difficult because of a higher 
prevalence of distractibility , hyperactivity, and othe^ characteristics 
these teachers associated with more patently disordered children. 

' , \ 

' -In reading comments made by teachers of EMR classeip one senses a 
certain protectiveness with references to stydents being "pushed back 
into regular classes when they were unprepared," to "causing drop outs 
because of new program," "a good program going down --.he drain," "children 
who were transitioned are being looked down on by mere able," "Long live 
the (EMR) program." 

A minority of EMR teachprs applauded 1;he entire process as shown 
uy the following: "Phased out and rightly so, the ^program damaged more 
than repai-ed childrens (sic) minds," and "I believe that the change 
will caut.e the pupils envolved (sic) to become better fitted (sic) in 
society . ' 

Regular Program . Regular class teachers who had transitional EMRs 
in their class were asked .whether having a transitional child had any 
impact on the teacher's instruction for the rest of the class; 59.1 
per cent (149) responded that they felt it did not impact their in- . 
struction for other students whereas 29 per cent (73) thought it did. 

When asked to specj-fy how having an EMP- T child affected the^r class, 

the results are^suiMnarize4 in Table 8.2. . 

These data reflect only those 73 teachers who indicated that having 
■ EMR^T child did affect the program. For them, extra assistance in the 
form of direct instruction and preparing materials proved the -most com- 
mon hardship—discipline ranking lower . This would seem to indicate 
that the perception of EMR teachers about the high incidence. of behavior 
problems in this group was not shared by the teachers working ^ith them 
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m the regular class—or that the .frames of reference differ and the 
behavior exhibited may be more typical in tJ ese regular classes. 

Table 8.2 

HOW Was Your Class Affected by Having* EMR-T 
Child in Your Class? 



Extra assistance had to be provided 
Class disruption through his behavior 
Others picked on him 
liad to prepare materials specifically 
for hiai 

Take time to work with aide, tutors, 

volunteer, etc. 
Other 



Freq. 


r 1 . 


49 


67.1 


39 t 


53,4 


19 


^ 26.0 


42 


57.5 


31 ^ 


42-5 


19 


26.0 



In teachers' evaluation of the materials they had used before the 
transitional program, for wprking with the decertified EMR children 
^several common themes emerged. First, teachers frequently indicated that 
they did not have to adapt materials for individual children (i.e., 
transitioned EMR) for one of two reasons— usually because the class into 
which they were placed was functioning at vSry low levels and the 
materials they had used (books, work sheets) worked fairly well with 
transitioned EMRs; or in some cases, the transitioned child was portrayed 
as a capable learner for whom adaptation of materials was not necessary. 
Another common response was that there was a need to individualize in- 
struction for these children and when an aide worked with him on a 1 to 
1 basis the child performed. The most common response elicited by this 
question (although it, is only tangential to the issue) was that materials 
were not provided for the teacher (in one district, the teachers did 
praise the central office staff for providing materials) by the district; 
thereby necessitating teachers to generate their own. 

When asked how instructional techniques worked with this group of 
children, teachers indicated difficulty in group discussion, independent 
reading, and the need for greater structure. The greatest sucqess was 
reportedly through 1 to 1 tutoring by an aide or volunteer. A fre- 
quent teacher comment was they they did not know the child was a tran- 
sitioned EMR~e.g., "until this questionnaire arrived, I didn't know 

was one of them!", "I wasn't told student was a transitional student; 
was never informed that J. was part of a program." 

Summary 

There was in the opinion of EMR teachers a definite impact, of the 
decertifiratior program m California. First, the ability level of, EMR 
classes fceaame much lower but so did the incidence of br'iavior problems. 
On th'e ot .er hand, receiving teachers do not seem to serse a grfeat im- 
pact of having these EMR-T children in their classes:' however for those 
who do they felt it mostly in instructional rather than the disciplinary 
arena . 
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Teacher P»rception» of Childr<n in Programs 

Children In EMR Program . After the extensive re-evaluation of children 
in EMR programs between 1969-71, we were interested to know, in the Judg- 
meht ,of EMR teachers, whether any of the -ampled children remaining in 
EMR programs could succeed in a regular program. A majority of 64.2 per cent 
(165) responded "no" that there were none who could > while 23.7 per cent 
(61) indicated that the child could succeed only if given transitional 
helpi and '3.2 per cent (21) felt the child could succeed even without 
transition help. However, when asked whether the teacher felt the child 
vould be better off staying in th» special class, 73.2 per pent (188) 
said he was better off in the special class and only 12.8 per cent (33) 
iitaicated "ncv*^ 

Children in EMR end Reguleu: ProgrMis . Several questions asked of 
teachers about sampled children were asked in such a way as to require 
the teacher to conqpare the subject's standing to their classmates. It 
iaportaniP-to note that t i im fr m a^^ 



T-EMR and both T-D and T-RC. Con4>arisons of achievement and /or adjustment 
as perceived by teachers from EMR settings to those of D or RC children 
are meaningless given the differing frames of reference or the teachers. 
However, it is legitimate to compare -D and RC children as the settings 
are comparable along seveiral dimensions. The results will be presented 
for all three groups of teachers: however, cautiorj is urged in making 
con«>arisons of EMR to the other two samples. 

• Prior to presenting the results of teacher perceptions aboijt children 
in regular programs it is essential to describe the classes in which 
these children are presently enrolled. T-D and T-RC were asked to charac- 
terize the class in which D and RC subjects were enrolled. Table 8.3 
contains a summary of teacher responses. Although a teacher of a D student 
was also to respond to the matched RC student as well and provide cbntro " 
data, nevertheless for vetrious reasons slightly discrepant results such 
as numbers, etc. crept into the data,. mostly because a teacher might have 
left some parts of a questionnaire incomplete or had two or more RC childre. 
for a D, etc. Most of the discrepancies, as shown in Table 8.3 are 
trivial and can be ignored. 



Table 8.3 



Ability Levels of Classes in Which D and RC 
Subjects Are Enrolled' 

Transitional (D) Regular Class Match 
' Freq. %, Freq, %. 

Nc response 

Pjcedcminately high ability group 
Predominately low ability group 
Combination of various ability groups 



8 3.2 

2 0.8 

• 142 56. 3 

100 -39.7 



9 3 6 

2 0-8 

139 55-6 

loa 40.0 
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Based on these data, one is led to conclude that when EMR children were 
mainstreamed they were put into low ability classes or heterogenious 
classes* In addition, as bailed on teacher esjtimates, the comparison of 
D and RC subjects is valid since the referent groups are controlled. 
Further suppor*- for the conclusion that the former EMR children Were 
placed into lover' ability classes is shown in Table 8.4. 



Table 8.4 



Teacher Perceptions of the Proportion of Students 
In Their Class Believed or Known to Read at 
or Above Grade Level 



-No^^-res pohs e - 
More than half 
About half 
Under half 

, Very few 




Transitional (D) 



Fre^; 



Regular Class Match 
Frec^ 



.:14: 



21 
28 
40 
149 



8.3 
11.1 
15.9 
59.1 



21 
28 
41 
146 



8.4 
11.2 

16.4 
8.4 



It should be/ reiterated that the EMR class, ' after D children were removed 
comprised of children witji quite low levels of ability and the .regular 
classes in which D and RC subjects are enrolled are low ability classes. 
The following results on teacher perceptions of subjects level of per- 
formance slould be interpreted with these factors in mind. 

/ '■■ ^ 

Tabl/e 8.5 contains the tabulations on teacher judgments of the 
child's Achievement and social acceptance relative to the child's classmates 

Table 8.5 

Teacher Judgment of Subject's Achievement and' 
Social Acceptance Relative to Subject's Classmates 



Achievement Level 



Transitional (D) 



Regular Class. Match 



/ 

/tlo Response 
/Very Low 
Below Average^ 
Average 
Above Average 
Highest 



Freq. 


*. 




Freq. 




4 


1.6 




9 y 


3. a 


76 


30.2 




42 / 


16.8] 


96 


38.1 




. 94/ 


37.61 


47 


18.7 




' 80 


32. of 


25 


9.9 




23 


9^ 


4 


1.6 




2 
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Table 8.5 (con't) 



II. Social Acceptance - 
' " Transitional (D) Regular Class Match 





Freq. 


%_ 




Freq. 


• %_ 


No Response 


4 


1 


.6 


9 


3.6 


Ve'»"" '■jOv 


27 


10 


.7 


12 


4.8 


Below Average | 


54 


21 


.4 


■39 


15.6 


Avel'age , ! 


124 


,4^ 


2 


121 


' 48.4- , 


Above Averajtm \ 
Highest ^ i 


40 


.^5 


.9 


63 


• 25.2 " 


3 


1 


.2 


6 


2.4 



The distribution of achiievement ratings by T-D woiild indicate that the- 
transitioned EMR subjects is skewed below average, which is also the 
case for the regular cljass match subjects, but not to the same extent. 
Keep in mind that a D situdeyit is compared with classmates who are on the 
-w ho le ' G cfi n^ ^-'by^^ o s s r^— 
when a X ^^st was compjuted on teacher ratings of achievement of the D 
and RC sub-^«,ctj= (x2 19.00, d£ « 4, £ < .001) / it revealed onat the D 
and RC are independent 'samples with RC subjects being seen as more capable 
in the area of achieveii^nt . Similarly, the D students ^re perceived to . 
be as a group slightly below average in social adjustment, in contrast 
to the regular class match subjects for whom t^-^* '^istr:\br*:ion of teacher 
ratings is negatively skewed. A test was run on the social acceptance 
ratings given by teachejrs to D anu ^sc iiui jectr (X^ = ^-4.06, df = 4, £ 
< .01), which revealed jthat teachers perceived che RC subjects as being 

socially accepted to^ a greater degree than D subjects. 

i .1 ■ ■ 

The teacher perceptions of > pur EMR sample indicate that as a group 
they are- a fairly representative sample of EMR children after decertification 
in^erms of both achievement and social adjustment. This conclusion is 
based on distributions i^hown in Table 8.6 

Table 8.6 - 

^EMR Teacher's Judgment of EMR Ss Achievement and 
Social Acceptance Relative to EMR Classmates 

" Achievement Level ' Social Acceptan ce 





?req. 


%^ 


■ req... 


V 


No Response . • 


3 


1.2 


4 


1.6 


very --w.; 


41 


16.0 


25 


9.7 


Below- Average 


6i 


23.7 


47 


18.3 


Average 


/ 74 


28.8 


109 \ 


42.4 


Above Average 


,58 


22.6 


56 


\ 21.8 


Highest 


20 


7.8 


16 


\6.2 



It may be instructive to note thbss few cases identified by the 
teachers of transitioned EMR children who are among'the "highest" in 
their class in achievement (4) and social adjustment (3) . 
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It was felt that another index ^of the child's assimilation into 
the program that could be obtained unobtrusively were data on disci- 
plinary referrals, absence and tardiness. The complete breakdown 'is 
available in Appendix B. Across all three sample's, it is clear that 
the majority of children have never been referred to the principal or 
other disciplinary official (EMR - 60.3%?; D - Jl%; RC - 68%^). The dis- 
tributions for the three sampled ^do not differ -dramatically from one 
another, and there exist a few extreme cases ih each sample - one D 
child referred 90 times according to the teacher. All three samples 
have a comparable absence rate with the RC having 34% in the combined 
categories.of "often" and '/freqiiently" as compapred to 26.5 per cent for 
EMRs and 26.2 per cent for D samples. Similarly, there are no dramatic 
differences between the thr>e groups on the number of times they have 
been tardy. 

One finding that does, differentiate the samples pertains to the 
number of parent contacts about the^ child during the schoo'. year. Parents 
of^EMR ch ildr en seem to initiate contact with teachers mor^fyeguently ^ ^ 
than do parents oi children in the transitional program or RC children. 
T-EMR reported that the parents of 51.8 per cent of the EMR sample had 
contacted the , teacher during the school year about 'their child; com-^ 
pare^ with 15.1 per cent for parents of transitioned subjects an& 17.2 
per cent of ' RC subjects. One might interpret these findings in terms 
of differences between parents (e.g., social class diff^renceSf parent 
educational level) , however the m6st probable reason is the legal require- 
ment^ of a regular home contact for special class children, leading to 
greater readiness for the parents to visit. ' In response to tlje question, 
"how many times have parents contacted you about thr student's snp.cial 
learning needs?" The following results were found an Table 8,':. 



Table 8.7 

0 

.NiJinber of Times Parents Contacted Teacher 
About the Student's' Special Needs 



" If 



No. Cont ljilfcs; 
. 1 

^1 



. EMR- 

Frequency 

37 
67 
13 
13 



Frequency 




RC 

. Frequency 

17 
18 

7 

1 



Teacher Perceptions 



of i the Transition^i/prOgrcim " , 

Several questions were designed to solicit^ tlje impressions of teachers 
regarding the transition program itself. It may be necessary 'to reiterate 
that the nature of the "program" was decided aft the district' level ^ 
Resulting in quite different models (e.g., paraprof essional aides, re- 
Source ^room teachers) across districts, as well as considerable variability 
in the specifics of implementation within any^given model. First, T- 
EMRs were asked their impressions regarding the success ol the transi- 
tional progr^n, and the results are summariz^ed in Table 8.8. 
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In general teachers of the EMR painted > bleak picture regarding the success 
of that program. In their judgment relatively few transitioned EMRs had 
xxnqualified success in the regular progrcim, with a high i)9r cent exper- 
iencing' academic difficulty. Fu^^ther, T-EMR did not perceive behavior 
problems to be so serious a prokiem for transitioned EMRs as academic 
-problems. This may be at odds with their^-ear^Iier^descript^on' of "tl^e 
decline in behavior problems in the EMR class after thp transitional* 
program was instituted. ^ T-EMRs appear to feel that regular class teachers 
and peers were accepting of the transitional children, although not 
in all cases. ^ f 

Both teachers of EMR and D childr^ were asked their impressions 
af how the transional program benefitted the transitioned children. ^ 
Table 8.9 contains the responses of the T-EMR and T-D. 

Table 8.9 



T-EMR and T-D Perceptions of the Transition Program 
For the Transitioned Child 



T-EMR 



Fr«q. 



Help him*^ stay JLn school — _ 77- 
Aid him in coping with regular 

academic program 116 45.1 

Help him adjust to different s 

scbObol situations 100 ' 38.9 

Other 88 34.2 



the 


Program 




T-D 


Freq. 


% 


14 


5,6 


31 


12.3 


26 


10.3 


14 


5.6 



I. E 

49.97< .001 

65.20< .001 

54.32< .001 



ClMrly, T-BMl and T-D differ ^rom one another in the extent to which 
they perceived the trinsitional services to benefit the transitioned 
child. In all three cases the teachers of the FIR children viewed the 
program as being more helpful than the regular class teachers who had 
b children 'in their class. It would appear that those closest to the 
services (i.e., regular class teachers) value the services the least — 
if indeed, services were delivered (this will be discussed subsequently). 
On the other hand, the EMR teachers perceived the services in a more 
favorable light. The "other" category allowed teachers to specify additional 
ways in which the program was seen as beneficial, and a few EMR teachers 
indicated that the children were improved in "self-concept," however 
most who Wrote v^Sed.the chance to express concerns over the possible 
harm being done to the children. An exan^le, "Was a colossal (sic) disa- 
ter with the kids getting the biggest shaft, ^* and "This program has to 
be the biggest educational disaster of all time." Sixteen of the comments 
either expressed surprise that any "progreun" existed, or^ indicated that 
services were superficial and of no benefit to teacher or child. ("I 
was unaware of any program," "There was absolutely no transition program 
of any kind at our school.") . /' 

One of the last series of questions posed to T-D identified the 
child as a transition student (that fact was not mentioned earlier in the 
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questionnaire, we assumed the t^acher kre^ which children were transi- 
tional children since services were beiiig made atvailable) , and aske4. 
'the manner ixl which help was given — to the teacj^ier, the child, ^r 
a combination. Table 8-10 summarizes the responses of T-D to thi$ question 



/ 



Table a 10- 



/ 



T-D Responses to the Form of Transitional 'Help/ 

./ % 



No Response i 

It was of great value 

It was somewnat helpful 

It was of little or no value 

Does not apply, no help given to 



Fre^ 

20 
44 
64 
31 
93 



/ 



7.9 
17.5 
25.4 
12.3 
36.9 



Kswer than ^alf of the teachers receiving transitioned children perceived 
the services as somewhat helpful* br better. It is evider^t that in general 

the special services provided ^Wg^^Aior unde r the a u$pices_ of_J:he 

transition funding were perceive^ by the teachers as of marginal use- 
fulness if tjhey were provided at? all. In order to get ^ description 
of the kmd^ of, models employed^/, the teachers of tr'ansitioned children 
were asked t.o identify what kind of assistance was ^7er provided; the 
responses aie contained m Table 8.11 
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Table 9,11 

Types of Support or Assistance Pr;^vided* 



Freq. 


%^ 


19 ; 


7.5 


68 


27.0 


55 


21.8 


25 


9.9 


61 


24. '2 


40 


15.9 


30 


11.9 



Volunteers I 
Instructional Aide 1 
School district tutors 1 
^(resourc^ teachers) \ 
Resource rooms \ ^ 

Case history information \ 
Resource Teacher Consultation \ 
Other \ 

The hiring of paraprof essional ai\ds, use of resource teachers, and the 
presentation. of case history ii ^okmation to help, teachers unde^^tand 
the needs of i the child (by ^ ^rundelor or other personnel) were, the most 
frequent forms of support prcvMedV These findings based on teacher's 

p.erception£_ap_incide r_a^ 

istrators (Kepgh, Levitt, Robson, \chan,l974). One placement optipn that 
adminlstratora>^r^ported (placement in classes] ior the educationally handi- 
capped-EHT di^ not appear in the teacher dataV.T^obably because they were/ 
not aware of ' ihat option. . '"^v^ , / v.: 



♦options are not mutually exclusive, 
-form - of supp orts — ~ 



ome distridts used more than one 
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\The information gathered from classroom teachers reveals thA.t by 
removing D students from the EMR classes has resulted in a lowering of the 
"general -abiiit^level in the EMR class. Regular -class teachers did not 
perceive a tremeftdous impact of D children, however, of those who did 
report an impact it was primarx*ly in terms -of time arid effort devoted to 
individualizing, with some reporting trouble with'lnisx>ehavior . 

Another finding of importance was the reliable difference between D 
and RC subjects. Despite the very low achievement lev^l of RC subjects, 
teachers reported that, the achievement and social adnus-ment of D children 
was lower as a group than was true of^RC subjects. Hence, the teachers 
perceptions of ^ children indicates that as a group they do differ 
significantly from the lowest achieving children in the regular class 
(data on achievonent test performance collected by this project support 
this judgment) . . 

Finally teacher in^essions_-o£ the-Califomla transitional^rograms 
revealed considerable criticism by regular class teachers and optimism 
by EMR teachers. One might characterize this finding as those who are 
closest to the services were most critical of the quality. The program 
sounded good to EMR teachers. The most surprising result was the frequency 
with which regular class teachers expressed surprise at finding out that 
a child in their class was a D child and also how often teachers reported 
that there was "no" service. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Use of Stemdalrdized Achievement 
\ Batteries with EMR, Decertified/ and Mainstreamed 
Learning Disabled Students 

Chapter VI contains results pertaining to the success of the decerti- 
fied former EMR students in their mainstreamed (or other) placement. A 
principal basis for the assessment of their educationafprogress was the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (reading amd arithmetic) . The selection of 
a stauidardized instrument was intentional (as pointed out in Chapter IV) 
in. that (a) it -provided a basis. for ultimate comparison with results of 
the PRIME Study in Texas, (b) at least one ^nationally standardized, well 
validated achievement measure was desired (in addition to teacher marks, 
etc.), and primarily (c) mainstreamed students are being assessed by the 
same measures specified by state or district order as uged for the non- 
handiqapped students. - In California, for ^ample, it is the law. 

The case for the use of standardized. instruments to measure academic 
growth can be made easily. Tests such as the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test and the California Teats of Basic Skills have a number of signifi- 
cant advantages over the alternate, teacher-made methods where assess- 
ment is done ia groi:g?s^ Their uniform administration and scoring-add — 
to the validity of results, as do meticulous .construction and estab- 
lished norms. Local norms can be disjrived, while accurate comparison 
is possible on a broader scale (Mehrens , & Lehmann, 1973). The sophis- 
tication of these well-designed batteries, with established validity 
and reliability, make them highly desirable instruments for assessment. 
There are, perhaps, advantages over even the individually-administered 
achievement measures. As Cfonbach (1970) states, "The technical quality 
of a group test may be superior to that of the usual individual test, 
- if only because research on a truly large scale is practical during the 
development of a group test," (p. 268). The selection of the MAT was 
in part due to its greater usability with handicapped students, and also 
because it was employed in the PRIME study. However results determined 
with the MAT might well' be true with other nationally standardized 
batteries. ^ 

One may question employment of such a battery with students re- 
cently in a segregated class where they did not participate in stan- 
dardized group-test practice, and who are placed in a grade level which 
could be as many as five grades above their current reading. In Cali- 
fornia the experience in testing mainstreauned "educationally handi-. 
capped" (EH) students has already produced anticipated results: The 
children become emotional lapon noting the level of difficulty of the 
Items; they cry, fight, run out of the room, or just sit without more 
than an initial effort. In an auxiliary study we conducted with the 
available MAT tests in a non-project elementary district, 56 out of 75 
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such EH children had to be removed from the class of their placement 
to be tested separately in small groups by an EH or other teacher in 
order to get any results at all. What can happen at best is that the 
student ma kes random guesses ^tt up with a chance 

score misleadingly greater than that which would be indicated by a 
careful testing with all items tried. 

As reported/ the testing for this project (of all three groups, 
EMR, and RC) was done by project personnel of orte, two or a very 
small number of students, with the level of the MAT the teacher said 
the child could cope with. The results of this study are in part re- 
ported by Yoshida (1975, in press) and are restated here together with 
other results. The tables presented in the Yoshida manuscript (see 
Appendix F; will not be repeated here, but are cited with this siammary 
of findings. Item analyses were conducted on the reading apd mathema- 
tics subtests scores of the Primary I (PI), Primary II (PII) and Ele- 
mentary levels of the MAT in order to determine on each subtest: a) 
the Kuder-Richardson internal consistency reliability coefficient, 
b) the percentage of students who resp^^^^ above the mean chance level, 
as defined by K/A, where K is the number of questions and A is the 
hiomber of options (Gulliksen, 1950), c) the distribution of item dif- 
ficulty values, and d) the distribution of point-biserial (PB) cor- 
relation coefficients. The data used were the combined test records 
or 359 EMR and D Subjects. . 

As /air ead^ pointed out, each teacher had been presented copies of 
test booklets for all MAT levels and asked to choose the level most 
appropriate for the student. Students were then grouped according 
to the selected level and administered the complete reading and mathe- 
matics subtests for that level* The number of students in a testing 
group ranged from 1 to 6. The standard procedures given in the test 
manual were strictly followed except for extended rest periods given 
between individual subtests. 

■ ^ 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 in Yoshida 's manuscript in AppendxK F present 
for each level-subtest combination of the MAT the mean and standard 
deviation of th6 raw scores, the Kuder-Richcirdson reliability coef f icients f 
the percentage of students ^ceeding the guessing level scores of the 
subtests, the distribution of item difficulty values and the distri- 
bution of PB correlations. 

The out-of-level assigrtnent procedure did not appear to lower the 
reliability estimates significantly when a comparison is made with coef- 
ficients obtained \j>n the standardization samples? The publisher reported 
KR-20 coefficients ranging from .89 to .97 for these subtests at the 
three levels- Although 12 of 16 KR-20 coefficients here were lower 
than those of the normative sample, the greatest difference was ^07. 
found in the Reading subtest of the Elementary level, with differences 
less than .03 being more typical. The KR-20 coefficients ranged as 
follows: a) PI, ,903 to .946; b) PII, .88ff to ,937; and c) Elementary, 
.860 to .926. As. to random responding by the subjects defined as a 
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score at or below K/A , the percentage of students exceeding that score 
on any subtest ranged from 82.8 to 99.3. Judged with this criterion, 
out-of-level testing appears successful in presenting test items to 
special education students in a way which effectively controls guessing 
a nd in creases the likel ihood of s cores based upon how much students 
comprehend. For most subtests the distributions of the raw scores 
reinforce this interpretation because the values at two standard devia- 
tions below the mean are usually greater than the corresponding mpan 
chance levels , indicating that, fewer than 3 percent of the raw scores 
are expected to be under the K/A . value # 

The distributions of item difficulty values indicated that most 
items were neither too easy nor too diffifiplt, ranging between .30 to 
,70, the usual range given for the optimal discriminability of the items. 
Although PI contained a^ majority of items with discriminability values 
greater than .70, PB correlations for that level and those for the PII 
and Elementary levels were positive and greater than .20 without excep- 
tion. The percentage of PB correlations above .50 for each s\abtest 
ranged from 15.5 (Elementary, Reading) to 77.1 (PI, Word Knowledge). 
Ih^sHort; the items of the three MAT levels were not only homogeneous 
within a sid>test but also discriminated between high and low scores for 
this group of special education students. Furthermore, inspection of 
the means and standard deviations of the students on each subtest-level 

combination does not indicate a ceiling effect^ The moderate ^o^ hi ^h 

positive PB~cor relations reinforce^QTSs^~i"nterpretation because on the 
average to individual items while the opposite was true for students with 
high total scores. 

These results are .meaningful because they indicate that the judg- 
ments of the teachers were accurate and did not underestimate the test 
level for this group of special students even though the disparities 
between the age-grade placement of the students and out-of-level test 
selected were as great as 10 grades in some cases. However, such vari- 
ability in a given classroom may lead to some practical problems in im- 
plementing this out-of-level testing method. In the case of the MAT 
and other popular standardized achievement tests ^ students must be grouped 
by each level because the levels differ in both administration time and 
instructions . This condition precludes the testing of all students in a 
given classroom during a single session. Perhaps students can be as- 
signed to groups on a grade or school building basis. Specific scheduling 
questions must be answered and solutions' will vary according to the re- 
alities of each school building site. - 

MAT Results with RC Students 

The above results were determined upon our samples of EMR and D 
students. We also analyzed the data for the RC students, inasmuch as 
the same computer procedures for performing the above analyses were 
available for little extra cost, but primarily because we determined 
(as shown in Chapter VI) that the RC students were by and large low 
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performing students. Their low level performance was due in part to their 
b«ing selected from the lower half of the class in which the D student had 
been placed # in part because D students, tended to have been placed with a 
"slow" regular group. 

- Because the RC students were "slow," it"v)as of interest to determine 
the technical findings of testing with the standardized instrument with 
such students as well as with EMR and D. A series of item analysed were 
conducted on the reading and mathematics subtest scores of the Primary I 
(PI) , Primary II (PII) Elementary and Intermediate levels of the MAT in 
order to determine the same data as presented above. The subjects who 
were administered the Advanced Level were eliminated from the present 
study because they constituted too few observations for appropriate item 
statistics. The 188 RC subjects whose test records were analyzed were 
(18.7% Anglo, 39.0% Black, and 42.8% Spanish^sumame) ; the sex dis- 
tribution was 62.0 percent males and 38.0 percent females. Their mean 
CA at the time of testing was 14.71 years (standard deviation 2.. 01) . 
No psychometric data were available on these sxabjects because they had 
never been tested for special class plac^ent. 

Tables O combination of the 

MAT the basic itek statistics. The KR-20 coefficients ranged as follows 
for each MAT level: a) PI. .725 to .927, b) PII, .895 to .944, c) Ele- . 
inentary, .905 to .950, and d) Intermediate, .882 to .920. Eigh,t of 21 
Kk^20s from the present sample were greater than or equal to those of 
the standardization san«>le (see Teachers Handbook for each MAT levels 
Of the 13 which were lower, 9 did not differ by more than .07 from the 
KR-2ps reported by the publisher; the median discrepancy was 02 The 
greatest differences were found for the PI (Word Knowledge, Word Analysis. 
Math Concepts, and Math Computation) which ranged from Ml to .21 The 
out-of-level testing procedure appeared in general to yield items 
which were homogeneous wj.thin a subtest. ^ 

The distribution of item difficulty values indicated "that the pro- 
portion of students ayiswering an item correctly was above 70 for over 
50% of the items on 10 of 11 subtests for the PI and PII; the items 
contained in the Elemental^ and Intermediate levels were more difficult 
with most Item difficulty values ranging from .30 to .70, the range usually 
given for the optimal discrindnability of items. PB correlations above 
.20 for each subtest-level combination ranged from 57.1 to 100.0 However, 
the students selected for PI produced more than 20% of PB^ correlations 
less than .20 with some negative coefficients for the same four subtests 
which had low.^CR-20s. Coupled with the item difficulty values, it appears 
that students selected for PI were responding to very easy item'fe which did 
not discriminate between high and low scorers. A close inspection of the 
means and standard deviations for tftese four subtests showed that t?T^e 
students were responding near the ceiling level of the test. In short, 
th^ out-of-leve: procedure appeared to appropriately match students with 
Items for PII, Elementary and Intermediate, which were difficult but 
which discriminated between high and low scorers. The students selected 
for PI, however, responded near the ceiling of the test which attenuated 
the ability of the items to discriminate between the students 
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Table 9.1 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
Reading and Math Total Grade Equivalents by Each Test Level for RC Students 



Reading Math 





• M 




SD 




M 




SD 


Primary I 


2.552 


0. 


529 


2. 


628 


0. 


706 


Primary II 


3.423 


1 


.132 


3 


.426 


1. 


184 


Elementary 


4.295 


1 


.556 


4 


.305 


1 


.367 


Intermediate 


5.539 


1 


.561 


5 


.703 


1 


.794 


TOTAL 


3.948 


1 


.587 


3 


.990 


1 


.611 



0 

NOTE. — Tables equivalent to 9.2-9.4 for the data on EMR 

and D students are found in the Yoshida .manuscript, 
Appendix F. 
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Table 9.2 

Suramary Statistics of the Item Analysis for Selected Subtests of 
the Primary I MAT Battery for RC Students 



Variable 


Subtests ^ 
N«25 




WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


WORD 
ANALYSIS 


RBADI^d 


MATH 
CONCEPTS 


' MATH 
COMPUTATIONS 


Number of Items 


35 


40 


42 


35 


27 


Number of Alternatives 


4 


4 


3 i 




2 


Mean Raw Score 


31.80 


35.24 


33.40 


28.20 


21.64 


Standard Deviation 


3.06 


3.55 


8.15 


4.91 


4.34 


KR-20 


.738 


.725 


\,.927 


.848 


.838 


Percentage of students exceeding 
guessing level scores of test 


xUU . UU 


1 nn nn 

Xww . \J\J 


100.00 


100.00 


88.00 


Range of item difficulty values 


.64-1.00 


.52-. 1.00 


.48-. 9^1 


.24-1.00 


.48-1.00 


Percent below .{30 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


Percent .30 - .70 


5.7 


7.5 


19.0 


22.9 


26.0 


Percent above .70 


94.3 


92.5 


81.0 


74.3 


74.1 


Range of point-biserial cor- 
rfelations of the items 


-.09-. 70 


-.15-. 72 


-.07-. 85 


-.13-. 77 


-.16-. 84 


Percent below .20 


42.9 


35.0 


11.9 


40.0 


! 26.0 

I 

1 


Percent .20 - .50 


37.1 


42.5 


35.7 


8.5 


j 33.3 


Percent above .50 


20.0 

y 


22.5 


52.4 

1 


51.4 


40.7 
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Table 9.3 








\ 

. \ 
' >• 

*» 


Summary Statistics 
the Pr] 


3 of the Item Analysis for selected Subtests of 
Lxnary II MAT Battery for RC^ Students 


t 


VAiriAble 


Subtests 
N"69 






WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


WORD 
ANALYSIS 


BEADING 


MATH 
CONCEPTS 


MATH 
COMPUTATION 


MATH P. 

SOLVING 


\xinber of Items 


40 


35 


o44 


40 


33 


35 


usiber of Alternatives 


4 


4 


3 


5 


5 


5 


itan Raw Score 


31^84 


26.96 


33.04 


- 29.06 


24.55 


24.55 


tandard De^viation 


7.13 


5.79 


9.98 


7.90 


6.27 


7.98 


R-20 


.910 


.857 


.944 


.914 


.895 


.926 


ercentege of students exceeding 
guessing level scores of test 


100.00 


100. 00 


74 . 20 




90 43 


V 
95.67 


ange of item difficulty values 


.42-1.00 


.43-. 95 


.42-. 95 


.29-. 95 


.17-. 97 


.33-. 92 


Percent below . 30 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


2.5 


6.1 


0.0 


Percent .30 - .70 


27.5 


31.4 


25.0 


35.0 


60.6 


21.7 


Percent above • 70 


72.5 


68.6 


75.0 


. 62.5 


33.3 


78. 3 


ange of point-biserial cor- 
relations of the Items 


.00-. 72 


.15-. 67 


.21-. 69 


.23-. 71 


.30-. 74 


.34-. 67 


Percent below ,20 


2.5 


2.9 


1 0.0 * 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Percent .20-^50 


55.0 


68.6 


i 34.1 

i 


47.5 


45.5 


.25.7 


Percent above .50 


42.5 


28.6 


1 65.9 • 


52.5 


54.5 


74.3 
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Table 9.4 








Sumpiary statisticfr of 
Eleinen 


the Item Analysis for Selected Subtests of the 
ta»y MAT Battery for RC students 

/ ■ 


Variable 


Subtestdr 
N«63 




WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


JCVTiAx/Xno 


MATH 

CONCEPTS 


MATH 
COMPUTATIONS 


MATH PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


^ r— 

.1 

* Number of Items 


50 


45 


40 


40 


35 


Number of Alternatives ' \ 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Mean Raw Score 


32.97 


27.68 


23.77 


27.98 


19.84 


Standard Deviation 


10.27 


9.14 


8.34 


8.04 


10.08 


KR-20 


.927 


-910 


.905 


.909 


.950 


Percentage of students exceeding 
guessing level scores of test 

» 


^ 95.23 " 


99.00 


99.00 


99 . 00 


85.71 


Range of item difficulty values 


.12-. 98 


.30-. 90 


.29-. 98 


.19-. 95 


.15-. 84 


^Percent below .30 


' 2.0 


0.0 


2.5 


2.5 


2.9 


Percent .30 - .70 


52,0 


66.1 


60.0 


35.0 


82.9 


Percent above .70 


46.0 


33.3 


37.5 


62.5 


14.3 


Range of point-bi serial cor- 
relations of the items 


.11-. 60 


.18-. 65 


.23-. 67 


..10^ . 69 


.32-. 77 ^ 


Percent below .20 


8.0 


2.2 


o;o 


7.5 ' 


0.0 


Percent .20 -.50 


36.0 


68.9 


65.0 


/ 42.5 


14.3 


Percent above .50 


56.0 


28.9 


35.0 


50.0 


85.7 
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Table 9.5 



IB 

Summary Statistics of the Item Analysis for Selected Subtests of the 

Intermediate MAT Battery 









Subtests 










N==31 




\ 
\ 


WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


READING 


MATH 


MATH 
COMPUTATIONS 


MATH PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


Number of Items 


^ 50 


45 


40 


40 


35 


Number\ of- Alternatives 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Mean Paw Score 


28.87 


23.16^ 


' 16.97 


22.90 


17.13 


1 St2mdard\ Deviation 


•9.59 


a. 34 


9 .04 


8.13 


8.16 


1 KR-20 \ . 


.914 


.882 




.907 


.910 


1 Percentage of students expeeding 
1 guesging\ level scores of t^st „ 


•> 

100.00 


93.54 


90.32 


, 96.77 




1 Range of ^itism difficulty values 


.12-. 96 


;09--.87 


.06-. 80 


.19-. 93 


.12-. 83 


1 Percent\ below .30 
1 - \ 


16. 0 


13.3 


27.5 


27.5 


,14.3 


1 / tarqtnt /30 - .70 

I 

1 Percent ^ove .70 
1 ^ \ 


50.0 


66.7 


67.5 


37.5 


74.3 


34.0 


go.o 


5.0 


•35.0 


11.4 . 


I 

■ Range of pointHjbiserial cor- 
1 relations of the items 


-.06-. 77 


-.07-. 75 


-.28-. 73 


.15-. 72 


-.05-. 79 


1 Percent below ".20 


.10.0 


13.3 


5.0 


12.5 


11.4 


r \ 

1 »#rcent .20 - .50 


50.0 


:60.0 


52.5 


45.0 


28.6 


I Percent above .50 
1 


40.0 


1 26.7 

j 


42.5 


42.5 


.60.0 
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The percentage of students exceeding tjj^ guessxng levels of the 
vcwrious subtests ranged from 85 71 (Elementary, Math Problem Solving) 
.. to idb-'o'for 7 subtest-level combinat;,o«s with the median percentage 
■ equal to 98 09 Even if the percentages from the four subtests of PI 
were eliminate^ because of their ceiling scores, the median percentage' 
for the remaining subtest-levels combinations jrfbuld still aqual 96 22. 
The teacher's assignment to' test level appeared to control the frequency* 
of guessing ^or this sample of low £ichieVing students 

The results of the present fi.tudy confirm the conclusions made in 
the study of, the EMR and D students cpncerHing the appropriateness of 
the teacher 3udg5tent procedure .for the .selection of the test and 
generalizes it:5 lise to groUps of regular cj^ss low achieving students 
' For most subtest-level combinations, theXR-20s wer-e comparable with 
those reported by i-the test publisher ferr the standardization sample; 
the percentage of s-tudents exceeding the guessing level of a subtest 
was very high; " th^ .distributions of the item difficulty values and the 
PB correlations iridicatedTfcat the test items were on the whole moderate- 
ly difficult and yet produced an -optimal psychometric property of 
moderate to high positive PB correlations- Taken together, this out- 
of-level selection; procedure was successful in -assigning test levels 
which yielded a reliable instrument to assess academic performance 
for this sample of low achieving students 

There was'onejexception to the above results Teachers appeared 
to underestimate' the achievement level of the students assigned to PI- 
Their scores on four Pl^uj^^tests (Word Knowledge, Word Analysis, Math 
Concepts, Math Computation) approached the ceiling of that test level 
and a significant percentage of the PB correlations were either low 
positive or negative / Perhaps teachers who selected PI were attempting 
to Maximize the probabilities for student success, believing the student 
WOQ14 obtain a score highg^^than if the student were assigned a more 
difficult' test level- Although this explanation is feasible, two 
' sources of data argue against it. Only 13 3% of the subjects yere 
assT^.ed to this level; the remainder were given higher levels resulting 
■in excellent psychometric characteristics for these levels Fiirthermore , 
the PI, Reading subtest showed a KR-20 of .927 along with 88.1* of the 
PB correlations g'reater than 20 These values suggest that teachers 
may'have selected on the basis of the Reading subtest which requires 
a mor^ sophisticated skill of comprehending sentences as oppoded to 
matching a wo;:d with a picture or perceiving differences m sound 
blends m the cases of Word Knowledge and Word Analysis, respectively. 
The stuients taking this test level were typically in upper elementary 
» or junior hi^h' school; vocabulary and word attack skills may have been 
more mature^ than reading ability, Jhis discontinuity in thejdevelop- 
' ment of verbal skills poses a potent\al problem for the teacher selec- 
tion procedure. That is, one may not "be able to s.ecure a refiable set 
of Items across all subtests for a single test level. . Compromises in 
the selection of test level may have to be made in terms of what aca- 
demic skills the school and teacher value the most. Nevertljeless , this 
c)roblem occurred at PI only and for the smallest proportion of students 
^^n the sample. In short, the findings of this study reinforce the 

" ■ 
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interpretation made by Yoshida (1975) that the teacher judgment method of 
out-of-level test selection results-in a technically reliable testing 
instrument which utilizes an already available standardized achievement 
test. 

Auxiliary Study of MAT Testing of Mainstreamed 
Educationally tiandicapped Students 

The availability of the MAT test ma^terials together with' the efforts 
of a dissertation student at the University of Southetn California 
(Roberta Kay Nystrom) permitted us to undertake an auxiliary study to 
investigate some hypotheses which emerged- from pur own testing qf EMR, 
D, and RC students where we principally 'had dtetermined ' the suitability 
of a te«icher-selected level of a' test. Having also learned that test- 
ing of mainstreamed EH students, with the test level , of their regular 
class was giving lots of problems, it was desired to explore 'a bit 
further how these problems might be overcome. A large elementary dis- 
trict in southern California which was not in our project provided 
the opportunity for such exploration. 

One plan could not be tried out. That was to compare the testing 
of the mainstreamed EH student who is" tested with his own class using 
■the level suited for that class with other such students who for, test- 
ing would be put into a grade using a level of the test at their own 
reading level; for example, if the nominal placement were 7th grade 
but the student's reading level was 4th, he would be tested with the 
4th graders. That however was vetoed as too threatening to the ego of . 
the often tempermental EH students. Note that it is not possible in 
a usual class-size group to administer more than one level in 4:he same « 
room— with a very small group seated well apart it is sometimes possible 
to administer two different levels at the same time. ^ 

The one possibility we could try involved variation in the size of 
the group being tested, is indicated above, experience had shown that 
two-thirds of the EH students could not be tested with tlie regular class, 
but had to be segregated into small groups, with a learning disability 
or,' EH teacher in charge. ' . 

Primarily then this auxiliary study compared student group sizes 
of two,- four, and eight tested students to an examiner (teacher, teacher 
aide, psychologist, etc.). Groups of such size were randomly arrived 
at (within some limits) in the schools having fairly large numbers of 
mainstreamed EH students. The unit of analysis was the size of the 
group. There were eight groups of each size, 2 students, 4 students, 
and 8 students (numbers of tested students were 16 32 + 64, totaling 
112) . 

Rather than select the test level by teacher judgment, which had 
already been found satisfactory in the project testing, the method 
utilized here was otherwise. Law had mandated testing with the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) for all EH students. The subjects here 
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^ were selected to have WRAT reading levels, corrected for the time of MAT 
testing, of 2.0 to 4.0 in grade equivalent. The subjects as selected 
included 24% with Spani^sh-sumames , no Blacks, 27% female, 73% malp (a 
representative proportion by sex in EH classes). CAs ranged from '.5 
to 12.10, the average being 11.4. Examiners recorded student behavior 
during testing, coding- it into the Burks Behavior Rating Scale • 



«sis 



The MAT subtests adininistere4 were the* Word Knowledge , Word Analy- 
Reading, and Total Reading. DSata were analyzed twice by means of 
,ANCOVA, using CA ancf IQ separately as covariates. None of the results 
for mam effects was significant— the expected superior performance of 
the smallest gifoup size did not emerge. Table 9.^ lists the F tests. 
It is obvious that there was no variation attributable to group size, 
in the size range of 2 to 8 students.- We infer that the results are 
better than when the students are tested in groups as large as a class 
of, say, 25-35 students; we do not have data but the district personnel 
were quite sure of it. 

Inasmuch as the behavior i/ "normal" testing of such EH students 
was reported to be a function of how much disturbance occurred, the 
data of behavior coverted into Burks Behavior Rating total score were 
also analyzed. Negative correlations (as anticipated) of rather modest 
'magnitude resulted, and are reported in Table 9.7. 

^ The WRA^t, individually auiuinister^d by a school psychologist within 
a short time period, of the MT.T testing, provided, a validity check on the 
MAT testing. Correlations are presented in Table 9.7; one wks .58, the 
^ other three were above .70. 

The EH students who were subjects here had been administered either 
the Cooperative Primary Reading or the California Tests of- Basic Skills; 
this testing was done in a district-wide assessment. The students mostly 
had to be tested (as we told earlier) in separated groups, for they tended 
to be distrubed when being tested in the classroom of their regular class 
assignment. The test results when correlated among each other are pre- 
^sented in Table 9.8. 

Of more^ interest is., however, the comparison of mean grade equiva- 
lents secured on the subjects by the different measures. These are: 

MAT Total Reading 2.5596 

Cooperative Primary 2.9276 

California Test of Basic Skills 2.8811 

.WRAT Riding 3.2223 

Below we present information on the MAT testing of these il2 students to 
indicate that the results can be counted on as good testing, and hence 
that they provide dependable indicators of the students' reading. We 
are chagrined that each of the other three tests yielded higher grade 
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Table 9.6 

Ancova Results on Reading in Auxiliary Study of EH Students 
Tested in Groups of 2, 4, or 8', with Two Covariates 



Word Word 
Knowledge Analysis 



Total 

Reading ' Reading 



With CA as 

Covariate 0.326 

With MA as 

Covariate 0.114 



0.002 



0.0|0 



0.487 



0.041 . 0.347 Q.277 
Note i:~The group was the unit of analysis, eight groups of each size 
Note 2. — Ndne of ^the Fs was significant. 

Note 3. — In every analysis the CA or MA Covariate iwas significant. 
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Table 9.7 



Correlations of MAT TestT'with Burks Behavior Rating Total 
Score and with WRAT Reading in the Auxiliary Study 
i of EH Students (N =112)^ 



Word Knowledge 
Word Analysis 
Reading 
Total Reading 



Burks 
Total Score 


WHAT 


.28 


.75 


.15 


.75 


.29 


.58 






.33 


.72 
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Table 9.8 

Intercorrelations of the MAT, WRAT, Cooperative Primary, 
and California Test of Basic^ Skills Reading 
Grade Level Scores for rhe EH Students in the Auxiliary Study (N = 112) 



Toral 





WK 


WA ^ 


Reading 


Reading 


CTBS 


MAT Word Knowledge 












MAT Word Analysis 


.6745 










MAT Reading 


^6694 . • 


5749 ^ 








MAT Total Reading 


.8878 

r 


6551 


.9012 






California Tests of Basi# Skills 


.5460 \ 




:3023 


,4502 
















Cooperative Primary 


.3807 


2434 


.2802 


..3480 




*Only one test was administered to 


each^child 






• 
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equivalents than the MAT. The WRAT, not so well standardized and lacking 
the precision within a grade level found in the others, is^easy to dismiss 
from the discussion. \ 

The explanation for the higher (rather than the anticipated lower) 
grade, equivalents on the other instruments is hot easy to make. One „ 
might presume that standardization differences ere responsible. The 
slight differences could not remove the problems inherent in emotion- ^ 
ality at testing found when the students were given the test level of ^ 
the Cooperative or the CTBS of their grade assignment. Inspection of 
the test booklets indicates that there was a lot of guessing going on, 
.so that the students essentially achieved chance scores. These turned 
out to be higher than the grade equivalents of the MAT. Arguing the 
latter are close to the true achievement level of these EH students, 
we have to conclude that the testing with the level of the test provided 
the regular class of their placement yields wrong results which are too 
high rather than too low. 



Technical Data ..on the U^e of ^the MAT with the 
<^ Mainstrearoed Educationally Handicapp ed Students 

Table 9.9 presents information equivalent to that of the Yoshida 
paper (Appendix F) and to that presented earlier in this chapter on 
the RC student. The data testify to the technical excellence of the 
testing. The standard deviations are reasonably large and have a. good 
relation to mean raw scores. The KR-20 reliabilities are excellent ^ 
Nearly all students exceeded guessing scores* The item difficulty 
level values are about as good as one expects with good testing of 
regular' class students, and most of the point-biserial item correla- 
tions with total test have good magnitudes. In short, there is every 
reason to believe that thft MAT testing done .vith level selecfted from 
the WRAT results here; comparable with teacher selected level in the 
main study) in this fashion aives results giving a true indication of 
the achievement level of the. mainctreamed student. We have to conclude 
that testing such students w^z.n uieir regular classmates and on^ the 
level they take runs severe risks of ep:>tional disturbance to themselves 
and the class, requiring segregation for testing; and even if segregated, 
risks the same fate because of the sense of extreme inadequacy , ''given 
the difficulty level of the test; and in short, any achievement testing 
not done in small groups and with a properly selected l^vel runs the 
risk of misleading results. 
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Table 9.9 

' Summary. Statistics of the Item Analysis for 
the Primary- II MAT battery (N = 112) 







Subtests 




Variable 


Word 
Knowledge 


Word ' 
Analysis 


Reading 


Number of Items 


40 


35 


44 


*> 

Percent of Alternatives 


4 


4 


3 


Mean Raw Score 


24,0 . 


22.8 


24.4 


Standard Deviation 


° 8.4 


6.0 


10.1 


KR-20 


.910 


.829 


.922 


Percent of Students ^ 
exceeding guessing 
level scores ^ 




o 

100 


82 


"RpincfP nf item 

difficulty values 


,25-. 93 


.S9-.98 


.30-. 83 


Percent below .30 


,02 


'.03 


. 02 


Percent .30r.70 


,58 


.54 


.82 


Percent above .70 


.40 


.43 


.16 


Range of point- 
biserial corre- 
lations of the 
items 


,19-. 72 


.15-. 61 


* .18-. 68 


Percent below .20 


.03 


.06 


.02 


Percent .20-. 50 


.60 


.83 


.61 


Percent cibove .50 


.37 


.11 


.37 
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■ CHAPTER X 
Overview and Discusi^ion 



The project reported here is best understood if seen in^ historic 
perspective. A century of time has witnessed the lifting, one by one, 
of categories of children excluded from an educational opportunity either 
by explicit provisions of , the law or because there was no program to 

fSuit their needs. The progressive inclusion of unusual learners required 
a concomitant development of special educational facilities. Those 
slow learning. children later called the educable mentally retardeid tended 
to be early drop-outs from school because of their relatively slow academic 

.progress. ' Programs of segregated education called "special training . 
classes," "opportunity rooms," and other names were set up decades ago 
on a minimal basis and only in more progressive school districts. Such 
programs received vigorous and well-intentioned expansions ^fter World 
War II in the United. States, especially during the Kennedy era in Vhich, 
regardless of the previous labels employed, all mentally deficient, 
mildly retarded and borderline learners were grouped under the umbrella 
of "mental retardation." State after state enacted mandatory or per- 
missive legislation \4^ich by and large provided for a multiplication 
of special Classes, special teaching credentials and methods, and -finkncial 
assistance to the school districts for* the extra cost of the programs. 

The 1950 's and. I960' s were the heyday of the EMR -movement. However 
two problems developied. The first was a suspicion about the efficacy 
of the special class to -achieve cin academic education for the EMR, es- 
pecially in consideration of its cost, which was more than twice that 
of a regular class student. This doubt burgeoned from the late 1960 's 
on. With more impact however was the matter of civil rights. Placing 
a child in an EMR program constituted assigning an official lebel, 
a label which came to be regarded as stigmatizing « It was easy to show 
that in the public's mind any child labeled retarded even if normal- 
bodied and adaptive in his neighborhood and playground if not 'in aca- 
demic pursuits was associated with the* dwarfed bodies and dependent 
status of the more severely retted. That is, this effort ^to provide 
a "best" education for the EMR student, affording him one aspect of 
his right to equal protection under the Constitution in a better way 
than by failing in regular class, constituted from another point of 
view a deprival of those same rights via the stigma suffered and by 
being submitted to a curriculum a few cuts below that which his age 
mates received. Thus one civil rights issue collided with another. 
To place In EMR, said the court, was to place the person in a "suspect 
class." to be done only for preponderantly sufficient reasons • In every- 
day terms, the question became one of whether more harm than good was 
done by EMR placement. 

o - ■ 

The question was resolved not scientifically via empirical evi- 
dence but on legal grounds. The way it was resolved was through the 
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demonstration of overrepresentation of minority children in the EMR re- 
gistration total* As California da£a showed, the Blacks were proportion- 
ally represented over four times as frequently as Anglos, and Spanish- 
surnamed,- three times as frequently (Table 5.1), The matter was taken 
to federal courts on charges of deprival of civil rights by wrongful place- 
ment into the suspect class by use of biased instrumentation (intelligence 
tests based on white middle class culture) . The more complex aspects 
of, the placement, including the sys^.em factors involved and the lack 
of empirical support for many of the charges made were not seriously 
considered; nor was it intende<J that the courts would be presented the 
entire picture,, for the defendant State Board and the school districts 
themselves had hoped for change but had failed to secure legislative 
support, A greater spectrum of flexible 2uid nonstigm^^zing alterna- 
tives to segregated education was in great need, (It has been unfor- 
tunately possible in mcfist states to secure from legislatures*^ extra money 
only for categorically different,, and hHnce le±)elBd children.) 

The courts as a conseque.^ce listened to the complaints and ordered 
a series of changes. This was so not only in California but in other 
states as well; the effect of course was eventually nationwide. In Cali- 
fornia the courts mandated reassessment for all students by "unbiased" 
means emd put other requirements upon the schools. The legislature it- 
self enacted such provisions, including the lowering of the maximum IQ . 
for eligibility to special EMR class. 

As a consequence somewhere between 11,000 and- 18,000 students in 
EMR classes in California were reassigned to the regular program (a few 
to other programs) in a period of less than three years. As pll who 
know the schools are aware, the courts by their mandates about relabeling 
the child did not miraculously cure ttiS learning handicap which took 
the child out of the regular class and into the special in the first 
place. It was therefore of paramount interest to determine. how the chil- 
dren fared when they returned to the regular program. This interest 
had a focus beyond jVst these children: mainstreaming was just becoming 
a powerful thrust, axv^jdea whose time had come. What coulcf be learned 
which would be useful ^br those who had to set up mainstreaming plans? 

Procedures . The Burefcu of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office 
of Education, funded the project, which then sampled the decertified 
and non-decertified children of the 1969-1972 period of reassessment 
in 12 California school districts to determine the current status of 
the children as well as to look back upon the decertification process. 
Much might be learned. The 12 districts represented a large metropolis 
and s^me medium and small places, those with mixed ethnicities and those 
with predominantly one or two, sampling in both the heavy population 
basis of southern California as well as the San Francisco Bay area. 
A perspective on the whole state had been secured "by the sampling. 

The study had two major phases. (1) The files were studied for 
the complete I registers of EMR students during the 1969-72 period, ex- 
cept for one district in which the numbers were prohibitively large auid 
where it was necessary to sample from only the current EMR and' decertified 
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students; and in two others where for other reasons only the curtent 
students could be sampled. This first step led to "purified" lists of 
students who 'were subject to the mandated reassessment; those decerti- 
fied and. not decertified constituted the larger picture from which we 
were able to tell much about how decertification worked, what groups 
were favored more in the process, etc. Chapter V presents much of this 
infomation. 

(2) The district total lists then constituted the sampling basis 
for the second and major phase, the study of current status of the de- 
certified. The plan involved random^ sampling within sex and ethnic strata 
from the decertified and non-decertified lists, the determination of 
those available for current study and those -not available (and substudies 
of the unavailables to determine whether, bias had entered) , with further 
sampling to provide sufficient numbers for the current study. 

The strategy of the second phase was to secure information on each 
decertified (D) student in contrast with a non-decertified (EMR) student 
of his same class or program level and of the same sex and ethnicity; 
and to secure also comparative information on a regular class (RC) stu- 
dent in the. same room and of*the same sex and ethnicity as the D student 
(in secondary schools in English ot reading as a rule). Data were se- 
cured (a) on the reading and mathematics sections of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, (b) the teacher marks on those subjects, (c) and on 
citizenship, and (d) other inforir^tion which could attest to 'the success 
of the D student and his contrast matches. Cumulative records were also 
screened for other data. 

The project also secured information from inost of the teachers of 
the three groups of subjects by means of a questionnaire designed to 
get the teacher's appraisal of the transition program and of the nature 
of the regular class group in which th^ D student was placed. 

S ome limitations on the data of the study . The principal "current 
status" data were secured in. Spring, 1974. Thus the 1969-72 EMR students 
who were decertified or not, w&re studied some two to five years after ■ 
their reassignment to regular class. Whatever conclusion we are able 
to draw about their success has to be made without our being able to 
attribute results to kind of program, assistance, emotional support, 
etc. . the students might have received in the period before our current 
status study. Something might have been gained. in a study of, process 
of <»:e adjustment during the immediate post-reassignment period. The' pre- 
sent study gave the students some time to adjust and hence has the ad- 
. vantage of reporting on a stabilized outcome. 

The extreme care with which the schools handle their obligation 
of confidentiality precluded securing family information (except for 
one limited set of information as reported in Chapter V), even socio- 
economic status. It was therefore not possible to->determine the extent 
to which the parents, themselves a powerful educational agent, contri- 
buted to the success of the student. Other data of personal-social ad- j 
Dustment had to be denied us or rendered in variable, undependable forms- 

/ 
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the understandable and mandatory reticence of school officials about 
the problems of their students; their laudable refusal to enter into 
the records all that they know, and the laudable practice of elementary 
schools not transmitting the sordid emotional history with the cumula- 
tive recbrd when the child transfers to secondary (or to any new) school. 
These strictures pr'scluded our securing data in the form of records of 
truancy, disciplinary actions, personal, peer, or family problems, etc. 
which would have helped to make a more complete account of the success 
of the students. As investigators we regretted the denial but as ^human- 
ists we applauded and accepted. the reasons. 

The project suffered setbacks which deprived it of certain current 
status data in two large school districts; in one the assassination of 
the superintendent led to such internal problems that parent permission 
for testing could not be sponsored; in the other a prolonged teacher ^ 
strike led^o the same consequence. 

Many of the students drawn in the random samplings of students 
from the 1969-72 lists were not in the same distriofe for the study of 
current status in 1974. They had to be replaced by further drawings. 
TO what extent did their unavailability natter to the interpretation 
of the findings?- As shown m Chapter VII, there waeTnb evident syste- 
matic bias ih- terras of the variables available from the files for _ 
comparing the available with unavailable cases: age, sex, IQ, ethnicity 
(except for certain disproportionate .unavailability of Anglo ghildren in 
places undergoing ethnic change in housing) and in other variables. 
Whatever small differences obtained appeared to be district-specific 
without relation to the main variables of interest. 'It was Dudged that 
the unavailability of the sampled students did not produce any bias on 
the findings of current status. 

■ summary and interpretation of the pre -decertif ication information. 
Chapter V and certain tabl6s in Chapter IV have presented basic infor- 
mation on the nature of the children subject to the mandatory reassess- 
ment, the result of which was the progressive decertification of up to 
about 45% of the eligible EMR registration in the 1969-72 period and 
their reassignment to other progrars, primarily to regular class, with 
or without transition assistance. One question asked was how the de- 
certification worked with respect to the initial problem, that of the 
large overrepresentation of ethnic minority children in EMR which lead 
to the civil rights litigation mentioned above. 

In general, the decertification process with the mandated new in- 
strumentation and the l«*r^d IQ cut-off reassigned proportionally more 
minority children/and more males than Anglos and females, respectively. 
But one saw in both our data and in state-wide data (Tables 4.3, 5.1, 
jmd 5.3) that the reassignments did not fully "correct" the problem of 
ethnic minority imbalance in EMR. Let the Los Angeles Times (editorial. 
May 1, 1974) tell the story; , ' 

California's public schools have apparently made little 
proaress over the past five years in reducing the abnormal 
numier. of black and Chicano children who are placed m classes 
for the mentally retarded. 
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Minority -representation in such classes is still two to 
three times their percentage of school population, despite state 
laws to corriect the imbalance that went into effect in 1970. 



But the state evaluation of educators' response to the 
1970 regulations points out that there is no legitimate -reason 
to believe that the actual rate of retardation among blacks 
and Chicanes should run two or three times highet than antong 
Anglo students. / 

To be classified as mentally retarded can stigmatize chil- 
dren for life. They are thought of as inferior by their peers, 
and develop low images. of themselves. Many are afraid to re- 
turn to regular* classes even when they have the opportunity. 

' However diligently the schools hav,e been trying to comply 
with state regulations, it see.ns-to us that a greater effort 
can and must be made . , 

The .continued disporportion caused continued litigation in the Larry 
P. case which to this date (November, 1975) is not, yet settled, and ha^ 
had at least two consequences. One is the prohibition of the use of 
any intelligence tests and the IQ for identifying students for EMR place- 
ment—this for all ethnic groups. The effect .of this was i^xed, f^om 
a system point of view. As pointed out in Chapter III, the.tocholo- 
giat had often employed IQ as a means of dissuading the schoolXof f icials 
from making an EMR placement; psychologists now are complaining in some 
districts that the officials are making placements they (the psycholo- 
gists) do not balieve justified;. 1:hey cannot test to ascertain eligi- 
bility.^ 

The second effect of continu^ litigation is the cuipulation of a 
new kina of child of special concern. The continued overrepresent.«tion 
of the ethnic minority children in EMR (in districts which have mixed 
ethnicity) has prohibited the placement of further children of the over- 
represdhfed groups till there is room in the quota. Considering that 
the children on these .waiting. lists have met the new, more severe cri-- 
teriaJarSljonsidering that the schools are conscious of the likelihood 
of l^suits including personal suits for damages, one' concludes that 
the unplaced children on th^ waiting, lists are- truly in severe need of 
some special educational assistance; but they are not likely to ge. it 
in these times. of severe budget stress. The authors of this report con- 
sider this CalTifornia situation grievous; it is not suffi«5ient to hope 
for a more complete development of mainstreaming to solve all the prob- 
lems; the tentative st^rt of mainstreaming is ill funded and is ^^^^^^^k 
of contraction rather th?in expansion. One hears stateirtSnts that this 
"over quota" problem has developed in other places but we have no sup- , 
porting information fot other -states. 

Another follow-back question addressed in Chapter V was the search 
f6r factors in pre-decertif ication histories of the EMR students which 
might forecast their eventual decertification. Were there any predictors 
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' The question assumes importance because there was n(«t much difference . 
in IQs taken at the time of initial EMR '.placemer^t between the D and the -J 
non-decertified EMR group. In Chapter V we wefe able to conclude that, 
gi;<ren th^svajiideline IQs of the time of placement, the placement of niost 
of the group which eventually was dece^rtified. looked just as validi &i 
the placement of the group Which w^ retained in EMR. What- else could 

. be found? We sought for an^wei-s in reading and math marks in regular 
class -before EMR placement, , we looked for mentions of peifsonal-sociar 
a<ijustment made by either teacher or. psychologist at EMR] placement, for . - 
citizenship marks both in regOlarl class and in EMR. Little was found 
• to discriminate the future D from the EMR group across those districts 
in which there was sufficient information. Where a significant differ- 
ence favoring one would occur, a difference favoring the! other would 
be found in another district. Discriminant function analyses indicated 
some merit in the combination of IQ at EMR placement with/ reading marks; 
altogether there was not much improvement over chance.. Adding sex would 
help a trifle also. In general the concliision attained in Chapter V 
was that the identification of later D status through bad psychometrics 
or inappropriate referrals a(t the initial EMR placement was not seen. 
TO have expected such was perhaps natural to one/*ho takes an essentially 
deficit or medical model approach which expects there to be some set 
of determinable characteristics which truly differentiate the morbid 
from the well, the EMR from the normal.' Some will recognize the old 
-pseudo retarded-truTy retarded" fallacy with its fiisregard for the con- 
tinuity- which obtains ih this kind of situation an4 with- its disregard 
for the fact that case identification is a system phenomenon to Start 
with rather than a clinical one. (This paragraph does not deny that 
in a few specific districts the school administrators did indeed cause 
some EMR identification to be accomplished only by means of psychometric 
sei-eening, a practice rejected of course by ethical psychologists.) 

The -conclusion of Chapter y,,.then, was that the_early_determina-/ " 
,tion of EMR status," given the official guidelines of California at the 
' time, was 'apparenfelV as valid for most of tlje children l^^decerti- 
' fied as for thos/^t decertified. The argument was' carried further,, 

adducing the instability of IQs as shown in growth studies,, some ' increas- 
ing with time., some^ecreasing. It was therefore considered possible 
that the stuffents later fQund to be ready to try regular class, -our 
D subjects, grew enough to cljange categorical status, while the othe,r^ 
did ndt. *None of this argument, it is again stressed, claims that tc^/ 
be EMR and segregated at any stage is necessarily the best placement^ 
for the student, but the argument does assume that alternatives other 
•than an.tinassisted^^Stration in regular class have to-be developed 
and proved before anyone 'can contemplate the termination of all segre- 
gated EMR education ^ / ' ' "X * 

Granted that some proiecfa^Udren "grew" mentally whild^thers 
did not, were there Wrelates of^Sttcrh growth? Some speculation was 
made, on InsufficientMata, that home stimulation factors might .have 
been involved. One conbit»s4;9»< however, can be made with some firmness, 
namely that just as the longitudinal growth studies of "normal" chil- 
dren show no very, great long term stability of mental status as indAcated 
either by IQ or by achievement in school, no, one should expect IQ or 
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oth^ cognitive stability in the children identified for special edu- ^ 
cation as EMR or any other program; statuses do change even if we do 
not know all the reasons why. This suggests placement and special edu- 
cation should be made and should be funded for specific and current edu- 
cational need rather than for categorical diagnosis of an allegedly chronic 
deficit condition. 

We briefly review fpom Chapter II and III another point or so re- 
specting the legal -vs. empirical resolution which was effected. One 
point,', the one on which the entire project rested, was that the act of 
a court does not in itself change the slow learner into a normal learner. 
Data summarized in Chapters VI and VIII arv:; testimony to that. Another 
is thdt the schools, deprived of alternative provisions for special edu- 
cation, actually had sought remedy, becoming defendants turned amicus, 
as in other current civil rights litigation for the right to treatment 
and education. For those to whom this is a surprise, the lawyers point 
out that courts are passive, considering only the charges and the evi- 
dence placed before them. Thus there was no review in court of the em- 
pirical data on charges of self-fulfilling prophecy, biased testing, 
system process, educational need and the like. There was no occasion ) 
to instruct the courts about the simplistic medical model concepts of 
"retardation" held by the public generally and presented to the courts, 
nt>r to disabuse the court of the awesome respect many hold for .the IQ 
and its powers, and in terms of which the litigation was presented, nor 
to consider the ultimate "validity" culprit, if there must be a culprit, 
the Anqlo-centisred middle class school curriculum. 

\ \ ■ . 

We later 'conclude that the decertification was a parCl^ good thing, al- 
together, its [good consequences outweighing its bad, but we cannot escape 
saying it was j done for some essentially irrelevant reasons. 

j 

^ Main Results 

Based oij. MAT, teacher marks, and citizenship. Chapter VI showed 
an almost monotonous order of means of MAT scores ir which RC was high- 
est, D second, and EMR third. There ten'&ed to be more difference between 
EMR and D than between D and RC. There tended to be either a sex dif- 
ference as a imiin effect or in interaction with ethnicity j or both. 
Females tended to exceed males, especially among Black students. Other 
than the sex [difference in Black students there was rarely a significant 
main' effect difference for ethnic group. Teacher marks tended to show 
the same results (EMR not being compared because the basis for fair com- 
parison did riot exist). RC was higher than D but not quite so much as 
with the measured achievement on the MAT, and females tended to get marks 
superior to those of males, especially among felacks, but sex differences 
were more pronounced for teacher marks than for measured achievement, 
as is commonly found. In math marks, fewer difference$ between RC and 
D and between: males and females were found ^han in reading. Also for 
math marks, significant interactions were absent, InjChapter VI we spec- 
ulated that the perception of mathematics as a masculpe discipline might 
have had an effect. ' 
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Reading and math citizenship marks showed some sex-difference, females 
higher as a rule. Both this result and some ethnicity differences were 
mixed and defied easy interpretation. Post hoc ^comparisons did not .al- 
ways clarify the results.' 

our data have shown that the worst fears were not reaxized nor 
were the best hopes. Achievement data for the average D subject was . 
below that of his matched never-EMR classmate of the same sex and eth- 
nicity, but above EMR students of the same -age, sex, and ethnxcity. 
The mean achievement was several years below actual placement; they did 
not become "average" students. The achievement nevertheless showed edu- 
cational progress being made and so did the teachers' marks of achieve- 
ment and citizenship. We were unable to secure data which -"(reflecting 
on the drop-oSt problem mentioned earlier) tended to show that there 
was a comunitv adjustment problem in those not in school. One suspects , 
that the noises one hears about decertified drop-outs are no more serious , 
or frequent than those about regular class drop-outs cf the same SEf, 
sex, ethnicity, and neighborljiood. 

in fact, what waj evidek in the data of Chapters: IV and V (and 
discussed in the latter) was Ithat the availability of D students tbr 
the study of current status v4s somewhat greater in most project dis- 
tricts than the availability of the EMR students. Those who were ,available 
had iioi of course dropped out> those who were unavailable might not have 
dropW out but the proportion who had was almost surely greater than 
for ^h^s D group. Using th±s one criterion alone, decertification ap- ^ 
peara-ito have been a moderately good event for the D group. 

■' V* 

^his conclusion, that decertification was a partly good thing, is meant 
just for the D students. Should it be applied to the non-aecerta f led? 
Had they been reassigned would they also have succeede^? _ It niust ce 
kept in mind that they were not decertified during a period when there _ 
was every good political rear-on to do so; they were no,t reassignea, pri- 
marily on bases of reasses^r^ent IQs , tcirpered by judgments of the com- 
mittees charged with makir/j a deciPicn. We believe, therefore, that 
■decertification woulc not h.„vft beer a nocd thiry for /most rt them. 

Besides the achievement data rer i esented m the I'-AT scores, and 
the teachers' marks foi both sub:;ecf. matter and citizenship, it was also 
possible to show a crude index of general social aa;:ustment based upon _ 

■ Se logic that a student of compulsory school attendance age who is in 
school is meeting the fundamental demand of his age group. Thus in Chap- 
ter VI was the four-fetep criterion based upon our knowledge that the 
student was in school or had graduated; or had dropped out or was of 

■ unknown status but not transferred; or otherwise. This was done for 
the eight school' districts ^n which there was total re-creaticn of the 
1969-72 EMR 'lists from which we cculd make saurpliny. By study of cum- 
ulative ' records or attendance fxles and by other efforts we secured the 
information which led to the comparison of the D and EMR students on 
this basis. There was some superiority of the D students over the EMR 
by thL criterion. This was so in two different treatments of the data, 
ad* shown in Chapter VI and in Table 6.27. Even to the extent the find- 
ings were less certain in some districts than in others, ^he total impact 
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of the data is that decertification, did not cause stUdents to leave in 
greater numbers than the non-decertif iod. 

We have already " coiraaented that other criteria of success, such as 
absence rate,. rate of getting into difficulty in the community, and the 
like, evaded our. search, because districts either did not .choose to keep 
records, or destroyed such data on principle so as not to carry a student's 
•^•Sbad reputation in the records) and also because thef tended to be chary 
about letting people, even their own employees hired to assist us, search 
into records. 

■Kie overall success data reported here in contrast with sore hear- , 
say and with some individual district reports on transition proorams. 
.A motivation to undertake the study, in additit-n to the vast natural 
laboratory which forced a sudden conversion into forms of neir.str earning 
efforts of those recently ii; segregated education; was in the tozv.-, of 
hearsay of all variety. Item: A Black counselor in a largely Black 
High -School, when the conversation in a cra-Suate class tcuched upon tran- 
sition programs in Californi.^, said approxirate.ly this: "We have a couple 
of them iti death row in San Quentin." Upon being questioned, he indi- 
cated that some decertigfied students in hit- school could r.c t- cope with 
regular class in spite of transition heir and dropped out. Two of rhem 
got into such mischief -as to lead to conviction for murder. He judged 
that the difficulty in copirq with regular class was contributory to 
their early leaving of school. ^ 

Item: An entire area cf a certain rural ccunty nerelv drcpped all 
EMR programming rather than run it for the .fe\v who continued to meet 
guidelines. They judged ^at there was no way they could secure enough 
money to operate tliJLUuyli the t-xtia ._ost forr.ulc withcut ocvcrc loss. 
. Inasmuch as there was no grave opposition cn the part of the public or 
the parents, nothing was done about what air.ounted to an actual breach 
of their leg§,l obligation to provide an EMR proqrar:. for the area. 

Item: Stories about decertificc" students dropping out at alarming 
rates when confronted with reaular class rescou-sibilities were heard 
here and there around the state, especially in certain districts which 
had programmed for Em only with great reluctance and much proddihg.- 
The stories included affirmations that the districts would liave' nothing . 
to, do with the transition prcJgrams ; they did not believe .they were worth 
the 'money to set up„ 

Item: Many of our prciect districts (we have already pointed out) 
simply did not renew their transition programs with the interruption 
of state money occasioned by the flaw in the law which caused a shut- 
ting off of money till the legislature could meet to re-enact the tran- 
sition provision. Their argument was that to. renew would cost more than 
they would receive and that the students had already had a year or so 
. of help. 

The kinds of stories are balanced against sincere and helpful-ef- 
forts to assist the decertified students, sometimes over and above what 
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was paid for by the state formula for assistance • These stories vtere 
just as abundant and were e lot easier to find out about, for such dis-. 
tricts were proua of their records when asked about them. We cannot 
say in the net analysis whether more places helped than did not help? 
how long they helped with' transition programs, how long it took to tool 
up, how soon they terrdnated, would confuse any answer. We are able 
to say that all varieties of good prograraning report were found as well 
as some of neglect. In general the-stcry <5f neglect tended to be heard 
about outlying districts with scattered enrollment and like occasional 
bad news, was more celebrated than the good. 

Evaluation of the California transition program . It had been hoped 
that the study of the various programs by which the D stucjents were 
assisted upon their return to regular class might be useful for main- . 
streaming generally. In California what v/as called 'the "transition pro- 
gram" permitted great latitude in what a district could do~it was as 
open-ended as any designer could have wished, an'! the prospects of com- 
paring forms of help were relishei^. Our hopes were dashed early, as 
personnel of district upon district told us- that they let the school ^ 
principals do what they w^anted, within certain limits. But then some 
district personnel tended interpose barriers which precluded adequate 
pursuit of the information, as though they -did net want people to find 
• out much. Further, districts modified and mixed their transition ac-'' 
tivity, and' of ten people had to speak cf it in the past tense as some- 
thing which happened for a while but ter:.iinal?ed a year or so before our 
contacts, particularly when transition funding had been interrupted. 
One gathered the impression they were not alv;ays proud of what in the 
nature of things had to be set up hastily. 

As an appraisal of mainstreaming, then, via the study of the tran- 
sition program, we are able only to state, that mainstreaming of these 
former EMR students , did indeed work by the criterion that there were rpt 
wholesale droppings out o£ school; we found no data to sustain charges 
of "push out" even if we were aware of specific instances which occurred. 
By the criteria'- of the achievement measures and marks awarded by teacheirs, 
the 'students were apparently surviving and learning nearly as well as 
the never-segregated regu3.ar class match cases. In that sense whatever 
was dpne had to be deemed successful; one must keep in mind that some ^ 
D students had experienced no transition hel^ at all, and perhaps some 
did not need it. It was known in specific and limited instances that ^ . 
they disdained such help, wanting to be dissociated from anything "special." 

In therms 5f whether teacher aide models were superior to resource 
room and: resource teacher .^models, the project could produce no data.^ 
The project, could not give any answers abcut the instructional assis- 
tance, special methods or materials, ei;c. , which were regarded useful, 
nor even tell whether a given kind of model was used more for one kind 
of level or district than another. 

Standardized achievement testing ..with mains treamined students. , 
The project led. to some fortunate development of expertise in -the ap- 
plication of standardized achievement tests to the measurement of edu- 
cational attainment of the mainstreamdd student. As the country -mainstreams 
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mere and more marginal or handicapped learners, the "normalization" of 
their education will include treating them in the same way as others, 
and this includes giving them the same assessments of achievement. There- 
in lies a problem not fully anticipated by those who have pushed for 
mainstreammg. Currently, as in California, the attempt to -give the 
same level of test to the maii:istreamed but learning handicapped as is 
provided his regular classmates has led to disastrous results, for the 
reading level of the student may be -two, four, as much as eight or more 
grades behind his placement. Furthermore, he has not had^ repeated prac- 
tice in the taking of 'the group' tests. ^ It is repeatedly found that the 
student becomes emotionally disturbed and frustrated by the level of 
questions and problems xn the level of the test given the class; he q^its, 
cries, or runs out of the room an4 perhaps the building.' In any case 
no good testing can result and his emotional state is not improved. 
It is necessary to, test such children in very small groups in order to 
keep them at the tasks, and what results tends to be a so-called chance 
score, one resulting from making a gueg^s as the basis for some choice 
among multiple choice options. 

To send the student down to a class at his reading^ level during 
district-wide or school-wide assessment is vetoed on grounds of profound • 
insult to the student. It is generally impossible to give different 
levels of the test ^in the same room. In our study our research assis- 
' tants tested individuals or very small groups with a level of the test 
selei^ted by the teacher as suitable for the subject, a level which was 
always somewhat below his placement. That led to a body of data on the 
Metflpolitan Achievement Test on such decertified former EMR students 
showing that the testing was in all technical steps .competent (the data 
are reviewed in Chapter IX) and that the testing done that way leads 
to results considered dependable. 

We were able at the same tune to pick up further information with 
such "out of level^' testing. The -data on the regular class matches were 
based upon what turned out to be a sample of slow*normal learners. Again 
the technical competence of the testing was outstandingo What such re- . 
suits pcTint to is that if it^is possible to segregate the mainstreamed 
student for testing, better testing can result through use of teacher " 
selection of the level. The second study was a dissertation assisted 
by our project in which level was selected (this time not for former 
EMR but for ma^instreamed learning disabled students) by use of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test. Again good testing resulted in terms of tech- 
nical criteria of range ^ ratio of mean to standard deviation, Kuder- " 
Richardson reliabilities/ etc. There were no throwing away of test book- 
lets and pencils, running from the room^ etc^ 

Our recommendation, then, if mainstreamed handicapped learners are 
to be achievement- evaluated by standardized test means, is that districts 
preclude feckless testing with the rest of the students in favor of 
small-group testing with a teacher-recommended out-of-^level version of 
the test. But we raise a large question, namely .whether such testing 
will give 4 bad reputation to mains treaming by those w,ho have expected 
mains treaming to be a panacea « Our results as shown m Chapter IX are 
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that we got' technically good testing, but we did not show either our 
' decea^tified students or our regular class matches or the separate group 
of learning disabled to be "at level" in measured achievement. That 
is to say, one must never lose sight of the fact that individual dif- 
ferences are a fact of school life and that mainstreaming ^ill not erase 
comparative deficits which have brought alDOut special identification 
to st^rt with. 

A second caveat is that to do standardized achievement testing would 
seem to°place undue emphasis uf>on whatever is measured as the principal 
outcomes of the, educational program. If one "normalized" by mainstream- 
ing, should he however abandon the previous priorities for handicapped 
learners in terms ipf attaining good adjustruent and self-concept, occu- 
pational competence, etc.? This again is a philosophic question but 
one implicit in the entire process « 

Final conclusions ^ (1) California's decertification of EMRs, oc- 
casioned by civil rights complaints, resulted in the reassignment, most- 
ly to regular class, of about 45% of the EMR registration of the 1969- 
72 period. The guidelines for removal from EMR (and for all new place- 
ments) corrected ethnic imbalance only partially, resulting in ethnic 
quotas for further placetnent^ and in temporary banning of placement by 
means of psychometrics . 

^ (2) Studies of the initial EMR identification of the decertified 
in contrast with the non-detcertif ied students failed to reveal any sys- 
tematic bases by V7hich to predict which students would grow to the point 
they would be replaced into regular cias^ at a' later date. There was 
no significant difference in duration of regular class before EMR plac^-- 
ment, age of placement, behavior problem mentions , 0tc, The decertified 
did tend to have a slightly higher average LQ at initial EMR placement, / 
to be minority in status, male, and have slightly higher mean reading 
evaluation by the regular class teacher in some districts; but all these 
taken together did riot yield a promising formula for prediction. It 
was believed that the initial EMR identification was just as valid for 
most decertified students as for those not decertified later. Child 
development factors, possibly, stimulation at kome or even in the EMR 
class, perhaps caused some to grow to the point that decertification 
would be possible. Because these D students succeeded somewhat in the 
regular class reassignment does not in itself mean that *the EMR period 
they had was for them a bad thing; it is equally pc^sible to argue that 
the EMR placfement was what helped the 45% improve to the place where 
they could be» judged worthy, of reassignment. ^ . 

(3) The decertified students succeedGd in the regular class on the 
criterion of having reading and mathematics scores not too much 'belov; ^ 
>their regular class matches, their distribution of scores well overlap- 
ping those of the regular class matches. There was more negative dis- 
crepancy in their reading- as mefisured by standardized achievement testing 
than in mathematics and nore by such ir.easurGment than by teacher judg- 
ment in the form of academic marks. However, the reading and mathematics 
grade equivalent scores were on the average about four or more grades 
below actual placement; the regular classes into which they were put 
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were "slow" classes, as judged by the teachers, and the regular class 
match cases, ricked to be in the lower half" of such classes, alsc tertded 
to be well below placement in measured achievement. The interpretation 
of the achieveirtent test data, as Chapter^ V brought out, must be made m 
consideration of the fact that both the decertified and regular class 
match students were "overage" for their grade placements, as judged on an 
attnual promotion basis. The decertified were about one and one half to 
two years over, about a half year more than the match ^ases. Thus the 
achieveirent de^f icit is to be considered for both groups a bit more severe 
than the mere 'deficit in grade "placement scores only. 

(4) The decertified students were also seen as reasonably -aonusted 
by the 'personal-social criteria of teacher narks of citizenship, absence 
of evidence of serious dropping ont, and an availability for current . 
status study two to five years after reassignment in greater proportion 
than the^JiQU-decertified EMRs of the safce rericd. There was no substan- 
tiation by dependable date; of the rumored large numbers of drop-outs 

or push-outs,- though such 'were known to have occurred here and there; 
'the incidence may not have been greater than for age-peers of similar . 
subcultu'ral status and similar low achievew.ent. 

(5) The proportion of decertified students v^ho enjoyed one form 
or another of "transition" help could not be determined, . and in general 
it was not possible to obtain precise inforniation on what methods of 
assistance were employed, for how long, etc., districts speaking of it 
mainly in the past tense and in only the rrp&t general terms, save, for 
some specific programs. fecJ^t, coirjnonly errployed were teacher aides and 
resource teachers, sometine^ in combination. 

% 

(6) Teachers of the decertified students appraised the transition 
-pruqjran in a similar way. By and large it was" something most did not 

directly experience except for extra information cn students, while some 
did not even know that they had a "transition" student in class. On 
the other hand teachers by and large reported experiencing no particular 
problems with the decertified student; only 29% were able tc. detail the 
extra steps i:hey had to take to accomodate him, specific assistc-uce other- 
wise not needed in the class Only a few reported that the student was 
disruptive. ^ . 

(7) The EMR teacITer's appraisal of the D student in the transition 
program was surprisingly less ortudstic than that of ^he rec^ular class 
teacher who had the responsibilif , -for the student. Their apE,jtaisals 
of the D students,' ad:j_ustment ard success were in fact pessimistic. 
They also noted that de£:ertif ication removed . from class their own best 
helpers. 

{&) The regular class teachers were by and large aware that the 
D student was a m.arginal scholar , tendir'c to be a slow learner in an 
- otherwise slow class, and achievinc at a level below the regula^r class 
match case, about whom they were also asked. The teachers judged the 
social acceptance of the b student to be on tne average a little below 
average, but the total of indications shewed a complete range from highest 
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social acceptance to very low, a distribution not greatly different from 
the equivalent rankings given to the regular class match cases. 

(9) If mainstreaininc is to'incli^dc standardized acltievement test- 
ing, the type of special stv.dcnt xei^resented by the decertified will 
not- be properly assessed if cjivcn the same test' as his classmates; in 
fact he will tend to create an ^eirbtional scene. Testing in small ^groups , 
separately from the others, and with a teacher-selected level of the 
achievement test, is recommoncled. 
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